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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


THE word PROGRAM is very much overworked. It means many things 
to many minds. Neither is CONVENTION a synonym for ASSOCIA- 
TION. Our Association, the organization, has a program—a statement 
of principles which it hopes to achieve. The convention program is an 
outline of the addresses, concerts, exhibits, and the like to be heard and 
seen at the meeting. 


The convention program has four aspects at least: the general meetings, 
the business meetings, the department groups, and the exhibits. All of 
them are carefully planned and are intended to educate, entertain, and 
inspire. Those attending profit through the year and spread the influ- 
ence of the meeting throughout the state. 


The business meeting is now conducted by the Delegate Assembly, whose 
orderly, careful, thoughtful work has amply justified itself by its ability 
to handle educational problems fairly and fearlessly. The departmental 
meetings—or sections—are autoromous, and the central organization has 
little to do in planning their programs. It is here that problems of class- 
toom procedure are discussed and educational policies are largely deter- 
mined. 

The general program is built for all teachers, from the college president 
to the one-room rural teacher. It must, therefore, have a broad appeal, 
and the programs must hold by their inherent interest, or the department 
stores will be found more alluring. In making the general program for 
the convention of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, these principles 
are observed: 


1. All speakers must be of outstanding ability—tried and tested. 

2. Two speakers each morning. 

3. “Papers” are taboo. 

4. The program is no place for exploitation of persons or of groups. 

5. After the program is made it is not to be interrupted by appeals 
for this or that organization. (It is safe to say that requests 
from self-seekers and publicity directors average fifty a year.) 

. The addresses should be sincere, clear, persuasive, imaginative, 
vivid, and good humored. We don’t want crape-hangers, muck- 
rakers, reactionaries or radicals or those who merely “view- 
with-alarm” or “point-with-pride.” 


The Wisconsin Convention programs are not accidental; they are care- 
fully thought out, purposeful, and helpful. This year six people of na- 
tional reputation are to speak on the general programs. They have all 
made good before. We expect much of A. E. Wiggam, Whiting Williams, 
Rabbi Wise, Glenn Frank, Raymond Robins, and Mrs. Catt. It will be a 
great meeting. Its influence will be felt for years. 
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Wisconsin Writers 








HAMLIN GARLAND 
(Conclusion) 


[This concludes the article begun in 
the September JOURNAL, in which we 
gave a biographical account of Hamlin 
Garland, discussed his early work and 
its reception, his literary theories, and 
his later novels of the West. The first 
sentence following refers to Garland’s 
statement that he had expressed all he 
had to say on that phase of western life 
which he had depicted in Main Trav- 
elled Roads, adding, “to attempt to re- 
cover the spirit of my youth would not 
only have been a failure but a bore— 
even to those who were urging me to 
the task.’’] 


“A Son of the Middle Border” 


That he erred was definitely proved 
when A Son of the Middle Border was 
given to the public. At this autobiog- 
raphy, which includes much of what is 
found in Boy Life on the Prairie, Gar- 
land worked intermittently for more 
than ten years, “with small hope of its 
finding favor in any form.” But it met 
with immediate and high favor in both 
serial and book form. And justly. For 
here was told in simple language, with 
charm, and with unflinching honesty, 
the saga of the Garland and McClintock 
families, whose lives were typical of the 
lives of thousands of frontiersmen. In 
the very beginning of the book Mr. Gar- 
land says, “Deeply considered, childish 
impressions are the fundamentals upon 
which an author’s fictional out-put is 
based.” It is well that such “childish 
impressions” as his were garnered up 
for students of America’s social and lit- 
erary history. Countless events are so 
set down that the reader is convinced 
of their accuracy. The characters mov- 
ing through these pages are alive. 


Every phase of pioneer life is treated. 
The harshness remains unsoftened, the 
ugliness unmitigated; but the older man 
recalls the beauty and tenderness that 
were a part of his early life and he gives 
them full recognition. The volume is, 
too, a monument to filial love and devo- 
tion. And if it seems that undue im- 
portance is attached to social triumphs, 
it must be remembered that this is a 
record of uncompremising honesty, and 
that it is no less a record of an individ- 
ual’s growth than a history of a move- 
ment and a period. Such a fault, if i 
is a fault, does not detract from the sig- 
nificance of the book. 


A Daughter of the Middle Border 
continues the autobiography. It deals 
with Mr. Garland’s later life in Chicago, 
his travels and protracted visits to the 
old homestead, with his marriage (to 
Zulime, sister of Lorado Taft) and his 
children. It records the death of the 
courageous mother and of the “old sol- 
dier.” In this book, which was 
awarded a $1,000 prize by the Columbia 
School of Journalism as the “best 
American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services,” the mellow 
strain of the preceding volume is lifted 
even higher. The chapter called “The 
Fairy World of Childhood” is sheer 
poetry. 


Other Works 


There remain for brief consideration 
a few works of a different nature. For 
a time Mr. Garland was engaged in 
psychic research. The result was three 
novels—The Tyranny of the Dark, The 
Shadow World, and Victor Olnee’s Dis- 
cipline. These are really no more than 
series of elaborate seances, interspersed 
by argumentation on spiritualism and 
strung together on a slender thread of 
romance. 
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The Poems 


An early volume of poems, called 
Prairie Songs, contains many mediocre 
pieces and a few strikingly vivid, poign- 
ant poems. Here again the most bitter 
themes are most successfully treated, 
as in 


A Farmer’s Wife 


“Born an’ scrubbed, suffered and died.” 
That’s ail you need to say, elder. 

Never mind sayin’ “made a bride,” 
Nor when her hair got gray. 

Jes’ say, born ’n worked t’death; 

That fits it—save y’r breath. 


Wasn’t old, nuther, forty—six—No, 
Jest. got humpt, an’ thin an’ gray, 

Washin’ an’ churnin’ an’ sweepin’, by Joe, 
F’r fourteen hours or more a day. 

Brats o’ sickly children every year 

To drag the life plum out o’ her. 


Worked to death. Starved to death. 
Died f’r lack of air an’ sun— 

Dyin’ f’r rest, and f’r jest a breath 
O’ simple praise fer what she’d done. 

An’ many’s the woman this very day 

Elder, dyin’ slow in that same way. 


Many a city dweller, removed from 
the scenes of his boyhood can enter 
fully into the spirit of a poem, imag- 
inative and high, though metrically im- 
perfect, called “In a Lull in the Splen- 
dors of Brahms.” “A Brother’s Death- 
Search” brings to mind Tennyson’s 
“Rizpah” and Amy Lowell’s “Dried 
Marjoram.” James Whitcomb Riley 
might easily have been the author of 


Then It’s Spring 


When the hens begin a-squawkin’ 
An’ a-rollin’ in the dust; 
When the rooster takes to talkin’, 
An’ a-crowin’ fit to bust; 
When the crows are cawin’, flockin’ 
An’ the chickuns boom and sing, 
Then it’s spring! 


When the roads are just one mud-hole 
An’ the worter tricklin’ round, 
Makes the barn-yard like a puddle, 
An’ softens up the ground 
Till y’r ankle-deep in worter, 
Sayin’ words y’r hadn’t orter— 
When the jay-birds swear an’ sing, 
Then it’s spring! 


“Paid His Way” deals tellingly with the 
too frequent plight of the old man de- 


pendent on his children for support. 
“The Hush of the Plains—July” and 
“Drought” are excellent. 


Life of Grant 

From 1895 to 1898 Garland was busy 
with Ulysses S. Grant: His Life and 
Character, which entailed much travel- 
ing and a vast amount of research. 
Concerning this book Talcott Williams 
wrote (in Book News): “Mr. Hamlin 
Garland has written a newspaper life 
of General Grant. He has done good 
reporter’s work. He has gone to places 
and persons, found first-hand informa- 
tion when he could get it, and when not 
the next best, made his stories dra- 
matic—as a reporter does—by invent- 
ing bits of talk or by quoting that in- 
vented by others, and in general hit the 
immediate fact. Good newspaper work 
has its fit, useful field, but it bears the 
same relation to history which the con- 
versation and conclusions of upright, 
intelligent, educated, observant men 
bear to the sifted evidence and consid- 
ered decisions of courts of law. Mr. 
Garland gives few authorities and ref- 
erences. He is graphic. He gives a 
book which will be long read for its 
human interest, its anecdotes, and its 
really valuable material in new letters 
and documents. Over these pages pass 
more of the outer facts of Grant’s life 
than have before been chronicled. 
There is some want of grasp and com- 
prehension due to Mr. Garland’s lack 
of general knowledge and education, but 
there is in circulation no better book 
for those who have grown up since the 
war.” 


As soon as his life of Grant was fin- 
ished, Garland took a six months’ over- 
land trip to the Yukon Valley, of which 
he gives a somewhat tedious account in 
The Trail of the Gold Seekers. Poems 
are interspersed throughout the book, 
the first of which is creditable. In 1923 
The Book of the American Indian was 
published. It is a collection of Indian 
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stories accompanied by a generous num- 
ber of full-page illustrations. The 
Pathfinder of the Middle Border, which 
Mr. Garland tells us will be brought out 
soon, is a kind of introductory volume 
to A Son of the Middle Border. 


Hamlin Garland’s Achievement 


In the final analysis, Hamlin Gar- 
land’s place in American literature 
must rest on his first and his last work. 
All those stories of the West pale into 
comparative insignificance before the 
vigor and relentless honesty of the Wis- 
consin and Iowa stories and the auto- 
biographical record of the facts on 
which the fictional versions of pioneer 
life are based. The English in the for- 
mer group is sometimes markedly poor, 
and annoying mannerisms of speech re- 
cur all too frequently; as when people 
who might be supposed to know better 
continually say “he don’t,” and Mr. 
Garland himself insists on constantly 
using “what time” when ordinary mor- 
tals would be satisfied to say “while.” 
But greater writers offend in similar 
manner. Who that has read many of 
George Meredith’s books is less a Mere- 
dithian because that gentleman insisted 
on having his characters perform un- 
heard-of natatorial feats? No one de- 
nies Mrs. Lovell’s charm because she 
“swam into general conversation,” nor 
Clara Middleton’s because she spoke, 
“swimming on the wave in her bosom” 
and on the same page “swam for a 
brilliant instant on tears, and yielded to 
the overflow.” Not even poor Danvers 
is condemned because she swam above 
facts as being unworthy of her; and 
she probably enjoyed her aquatic exer- 
cise less than Sandra Belloni, who 
“‘seemed to swim on the pleasure she ex- 
cited.” These are individual peculiari- 
ties one can afford to treat generously. 

There remains much in Hamlin Gar- 
land’s achievement which is highly ad- 
mirable. First, his unswerving artistic 
rectitude. For him beauty could not be 
separated from truth, and he told the 


truth as he knew it, regardless of what 
friends, critics, or publishers thought or 
asked for. In an article on “The Limi- 
tations of Authorship in America,” he 
wrote: “As an author the money ques- 
tion did not greatly trouble me. 

I went to the writing of my stories with 
no thought of the editor. I began each 
tale as I pleased and ended it at any 
point I thought fitting. I stubbornly 


wrote of elderly men, homely wives, of - 


the love of brothers, and the joy of com- 
rades. The happy ending love stories 
had small place in my portfolio. 

Anyone who asks, ‘What’s the matter 
with American literature?’ may find his 
answer in the office of the advertising 
manager, or the box office of the the- 
atre, for that is the place where the 
mandates of America’s democratic mil- 
lions are registered.” Elsewhere he 
gives as the reason for this hampering 
of the creative spirit through the de- 
mands of publishers the fact that we 
have a larger body of unthinking, un- 
discriminating purchasers than ever be- 
fore, due to the almost unrestricted im- 
migration from the Old World. 

More than any other, Mr. Garland 
has dared to show the stifling condition 
of the farmer’s wife, who can do noth- 
ing but submit to an ugly fate. For 
“where on this wide earth, with its 
forth-shooting fruits and grains, its 
fragrant lands and shining seas, could 
this dwarfed, bent, broken, middle-aged 
woman go? Nobody wanted her, no- 
body cared for her.” And, be it repeated, 
he first dared to tell the life of the vic- 
tims, rather than the conquerors, of the 
frontier. “The poor of the Western 
prairies lie almost as unhealthily close 
together as do the poor of the city tene- 
ments. In the small hut of the peasants 
there is as little chance to escape close 
and tainting contact as in the coops and 
dens of the North End of proud Bos- 
ton. In the midst of oceans of land, 
floods of sunshine and gulfs of verdure, 
the farmer lives in two or three small 
rooms.” 
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Mr. Garland is a master in the art of 
conveying atmosphere, particularly that 
peculiar condition which exists just be- 
fore a storm. 


“It was nearly one o’clock on an intolerable 
day peculiar to the Dakota plain. A fright- 
fully hot, withering, and powerful wind was 
abroad, the thermometer stood nearly a hun- 
dred in the shade, and the wind, so far from 
being a relief, was suffocating because of its 
heat and the dust it swept along with it. 

“The heavy-headed grain and russet grass 
writhed and swirled as if in agony and dashed 
high in waves of green and yellow. The corn- 
leaves had rolled up into long cords like the 
lashes of a whip, and beat themselves into 
tatters on the dry, smooth spot their blows 
had made between them; they seemed ready to 
turn to flame in the pitiless, furnace-like 
blast. Everywhere in the air was a silver- 
white, impalpable mist, which gave to the 
cloudless sky a whitish cast. The glittering 
gulls were the only things that did not move 
listlessly and did not long for rain. They 
soared and swooped, exulting in the sounding 
wind; now throwing themselves upon it, like 
a swimmer, then darting upward with miracu- 
lous ease, to dip again into the shining, hiss- 
ing, tumultuous waves of the grass. 

“Along the roads prodigious trains of dust 
rose hundreds of feet in the air, and drove like 
a vast caravan with the wind. So powerful 
was the blast that men hesitated about going 
out with carriages, and everybody watched 
feverishly, expecting to see fire break out on 
the prairie and sweep everything before it. 
Work in the fields had stopped long before 
dinner, and the farmers waited, praying or 
cursing, for the wheat was just at the right 
point to be blighted.” 


Atmosphere is managed equally well 
in poetry. 


The Hush of the Plains—July 


As some vast orchestra, listening, waits 
Full-breathed and tense in a sudden lull, 
With only the string-bass throbbing on, 
Ready at fall of the leader’s wand 

To break into soft, slow swell, 

So the plain lies, hushed and dumb as death, 
Songless and soundless. 


No crickets fill the pause with whirr, 

No bird wakes a note or stirs a wing. 

Only the flute-like note of the lark sounds, 
Only the flashing, inaudible wing of the gull! 


moves, 
All else waits, listens. 
Only the wide wind droning on, 
Wide as the plain, vaguely vast, 
The string-bass throbbing dimly on. 


Mr. Garland’s people seldom achieve 
even a semblance of happiness; not be- 
cause they do not strive, or are not 


otherwise deserving, but because of 
man-made conventions and laws, and 
because of “Nature’s forgetfulness of 
man. She neither loves nor hates. Her 
storms have no regard for life. Her 
smiling calms do not recognize death. 
Sometimes her storms coincide with 
death, sometimes her calms run parallel 
to men’s desires. She knows not, and 
cares nothing.” Her victims give up 
even dreaming of better things; when 
they have nothing to do, which is sel- 
dom, they just sleep,—or hope for the 
peace of the grave, out of which they 
cannot be crowded, because “they ain’t 
no landlords in the grave.” 

But a writer falls short of his mission 
if he paints only one side of the picture. 
In spite of the ugliness and despair that 
emanate especially from the pages of 
Main Traveled Roads and Prairie Folks, 
Hamlin Garland allows a _ leavening 
element of humor, he shows the loyalty 
to family and friends that persists in 
spite of unspeakable hardships, and he 
does admit the natural beauty that sur- 
rounds his characters, even though they 
themselves are usually quite uncon- 
scious of it. He has, moreover, a great- 
hearted toleration for ignorance and 
frailty and poverty and failure. And 
in his autobiography he has risen to 
lyrical beauty. Because of these things 
the life and work of this child of Wis- 
consin, who has claimed the great Mid- 
dle Border, somewhat as Thomas Hardy 
has made the Wessex country forever 
his own, must be granted a deservedly 
high place in American biography and 
literature. C. M. I. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF HAMLIN 

GARLAND’S BOOKS 
*Main Traveled Roads 
A Little Norsk 
*Prairie Folks 
A Spoil of Office 
A Member of the Third House 
Crumbling Idols 
*Prairie Songs 
*Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
Wayside Courtships 


*Ulysses S. Grant, His Life and 
Character 
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Spirit of Sweetwater 

*Trail of the Goldseekers 

*Eagle’s Heart 

Her Mountain Lover_-_ 

*Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 

Hesper 

Light of the Star 

Tyranny of the Dark 

Witch’s Gold (An enlarged version of 
Spirit of Sweetwater) 

*Boy Life on the Prairie 

Long Trail 

*Money Magic 

Shadow World 

Moccasin Ranch 

*Cavanagh, Forest Ranger 

*Other Main Traveled Roads___-------- 1 

Victor Olnee’s Discipline 1911 

*Forester’s Daughter 1914 

Mhey of the High Traile.......-=..--.- 1916 

*A Son of the Middle Border 1917 

*A Daughter of the Middle Border 

*The Book of the American Indian 


The asterisk indicates the books we 
believe of especial interest to upper- 
grade and high school students. 

The Field Fifth Reader (Ginn and 
Co.) gives a chapter to Hamlin Garland 
which includes questions and sugges- 
tions for study. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has published a school edition of 
A Son of the Middle Border which like- 
wise contains study questions and sup- 
plies rather full notes. A copy of this 
book and of A Daughter of the Middle 
Border should be in every Wisconsin 
school library. 





IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
AT STATE FAIR 


Ignorance and indifference were shamed into 
submission at the Wisconsin State Fair educa- 
tional exhibits this year. A state which can 
produce and display varied and wonderful ex- 
hibits by people of all ages and opportunities, 
has a right to be proud of its achievement. It 
may be said in all truth that the educational 
show in the old automobile building at the 
state fair was the high point of interest be- 
cause it attracted and held the attention of 
more types of people than any other single 
exhibit. 

There were competitive and noncompetitive 
exhibits. The public schools were splendidly 
represented. There were 18 counties with 
booths devoted to works of art and scholar- 
ship, mostly in the rural schools. These coun- 
ties, each in charge of their superintendent of 
schools, were as follows: Columbia, Dodge, 


Douglas, western Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, 
Grant, Green, Milwaukee, Langlade, Mar- 
quette, Monroe, Marinette, Outagamie, Pepin, 
Sauk, Wood, and Waukesha. Judging of the 
pupils’ work was done by S. M. Thomas, Mad- 
ison. 


At least three county rural normals, those 
of Green, Columbia, and Sauk, placed excel- 
lent displays, and there were a number of 
separate independent district and state graded 
schools which had booths at the fair. 


Institutions whose work is a source of pride 
to the citizens of the state, indexed their work 
in a graphic manner. Among these were the 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, Mil- 
waukee; the State Reformatory, Green Bay; 
the State Prison, Waupun; Southern Wiscon- 
sin Colony and Training School, Union Grove; 
the State School at Sparta; State School for 
the Deaf, Delavan; the School for the Blind, 
Janesville. The University of Wisconsin oc- 
cupied a large section in the educational de- 
partment. Their display included the medical 
school and a model of the new General Hospi- 
tal; together with the extension division and 
its courses; the athletic department; the psy- 
chology division, the engineering college, and 
the college of agriculture. Numerous odd tests 
and unusual devices in some of the University 
exhibits were an entirely new feature at the 
state fair and entertained countless numbers 
of people. Some of these were taken directly 
from the University Exposition at Madison, 

The Milwaukee county institutions which 
are under one management and which have a 
large number of farms and herds, displayed a 
large and varied assortment of features. Mar- 
quette University and St. John’s Military 
Academy also placed exhibits. 

The county agricultural schools had a voca- 
tional exhibit of interest to farmers, in charge 
of E. A. Polley, of Rochester, Racine county. 

The state department of agriculture in all 
its divisions came to the fair with a decidedly 
worth while and instructive exposition of its 
services to the people of Wisconsin. The in- 
dustrial commission showed the work of many 
of its apprentice students in the large indus- 
tries of the state. Superintendent Callahan 
and his assistants occupied a large section of 
the educational building with their presenta- 
tion of the effective work of the department 
of public instruction.—Wisconsin Farmer 


The justification of a college of liberal arts 
in a democracy is the turning out of the sort 
of citizens and the sort of leaders the democ- 
racy needs The primary business of 
the American college of liberal arts is not to 
make scholars, but to make effective citizens 
and great leaders—GLENN FRANK. 
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Wisconsin Inventors and Inventions 








II 
THE TWINE BINDER 


DURING the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, Wisconsin became 
an important wheat growing state. As 
fur, lead, and timber had made men 
rich, so wheat was now the way to 
wealth. But the difficulties of harvest- 
ing the golden grain were enormous. 
The wheat was ready for the harvest in 
July, when the days are hottest and the 
season driest. At dawn the men were 
in the fields, and under a boiling sun 
they toiled as long as daylight lasted. 
The great fields must be harvested even 
though a storm should lay them flat and 
multiply the difficulties of the harvest. 


It is no wonder then, that men were 
seeking to invent easier methods of har- 
vesting. 

When Ruth gleaned in the fields of 
Boaz, she doubtless followed harvesters 
who used a sickle—a sharp hook which 
was the first harvesting implement. No 
improvements were made over this 
method of harvesting until in Scotland, 
about the time of our Revolutionary 
War, some one devised an attachment 
to the scythe which was called the 
“Scotch Reaper,” but is better known as 
a “cradle.” With the cradle a strong 
man could cut an acre in a day and lay 
the grain in a straight swath with the 
heads all in one direction, ready to be 
raked and bound into sheaves. But it 
was slow work, and exceedingly tire- 
some to the man who drove the cradle 
with a peculiar rocking motion through 
the standing grain and laid it skillfully 
in the windrow. Many attempts were 
made to produce machines which could 
harvest the wheat, and many failures 
resulted. In 1834, Cyrus McCormick 
patented a reaper which was successful. 
McCormick’s machine could cut six 
acres a day, thus doing the work of six 


men with cradles. His machine was 
pulled by horses and required men to 
walk beside it and rake off the wheat in 
bundles. It was, however, a commer- 
cial success and McCormick became a 
millionaire. A step in advance was 
taken in 1857 by two young farmers 
named Marsh, at DeKalb, Illinois. 
Their machine worked twice as fast as 
other reapers, but the bundles of grain 
had still to be tied by hand. Farmers 
called it a “man killer.” 

It remained for two Wisconsin men 
to invent binding attachments for the 
harvester. One succeeded and the other 
failed. Sylvanus D. Locke, of Janes- 
ville, invented a wire-binder to be at- 
tached to the Marsh harvester. It was 
simple, worked well, but because the 
wire was dangerous to threshing ma- 
chines, fanning mills, and was likely to 
cause the death of stock when the straw 
from the binder was fed to them, farm- 
ers did not favor its use. 














Appleby’s “Knotter”. Original in the State 
Historical Museum 


In 1858 John Appleby had con- 
structed a knotter which was success- 
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ful. It was a great achievement, for he 
was but a boy of eighteen when he 
worked it out. Appleby was born in 
New York in 1840. His parents came 
to Wisconsin in 1845 and settled on a 
farm. Near them, in the little town of 
Heart Prairie, Walworth County, 
George Esterly was making machines 
for harvesting grain. Here the young 
boy dreamed of improvements. His 
first knotter was crude, of course. All 
inventions are simple enough when first 
conceived. But when the war came, 
Appleby left his home and invention, 
his dreams of greatness, and his hope 
of reward, to fight on the Union side. 
After the war he took his binder to 
Beloit, where Charles H. Parker and 
Gustavus Stone built a wire binder for 
him. He then spent some time in 
changing it to use twine and thus over- 
come the difficulties encountered by the 
devices put out by Locke and others. In 
1877, after the usual attempts and fail- 


ures that inventors know and expect, . 


the new binder was ready for trial. It 
was put to work in a rye field near Be- 
loit and men who saw it work were en- 


thusiastic. One said “it worked cun- 
ningly,” another “it never missed a 
bundle,” and the croaker said _ it 
wouldn’t do because the crickets would 
eat the twine and the work would be 
undone. 

The next year (1878) 115 machines 
were built by Parker and Stone. The 
first machine was sold to a rancher in 
Travis County, Texas. 

The two leading harvester manufac- 
turers at this time were the McCor- 
micks, and Gammon and Deering. The 
latter sent experts to Texas to watch the 
machines and were satisfied of their 
value. They secured a license from Ap- 
pleby, Parker and Stone, and began 
their manufacture. In 1882, the McCor- 
micks adopted it. Appleby entered the 
employ of the Deerings and remained 
with them until the formation of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. He 
made many other inventions, but he will 
be remembered as the inventor of the 


twine binder. It has saved billions of 
dollars and has made possible the great 
wheat fields of the world. Appleby 
died in Chicago at the age of 77. 





A WORLD-WIDE ESSAY CONTEST FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 

Clement M. Biddle, a member. of the execu- 
tive board of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, is offering through the council 
$1,200 in prizes “open to competition of the 
pupils in the secondary and higher elementary 
schools of the world.” These prizes will be 
awarded for the best short essays on the 
twelve figures in human history, men or wo- 
men, “deemed most worthy of remembrance 
as the world’s greatest heroes, giving due con- 
sideration to nobility of character, fearless 
and self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause 
and constructive work for humanity of a per- 
manent character.” The following are the 
rules for the competition: 

Each school through its principal or acting 
principal may submit one list only of twelve 
names. The twelve names submitted by the 
greatest number of schools shall constitute the 
final list. 

With the list may be sent one essay on each 
of these heroes written by a pupil of the 
school. The twelve equal prizes of $100 each 
will be awarded for the best essay on each of 
the twelve heroes chosen as above. Essays 
must not exceed 200 words in length. All es- 
says must be in English, preferably typewrit- 
ten and on only one side of the paper, which 
should be approximately 8% by 11 inches. 

All lists and essays must be in the hands of 
the chairman of the committee of award on or 
before World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1926. 
They will not be returned and will become the 
property of the committee of award. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. 
Augustus 0. Thomas, state commissioner of 
education for Maine and president of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations. 
Announcement of the choice of the twelve 
heroes by the schools of the world will be made 
by June 15, 1926. The award of prizes for 
the best essays will be made as soon as pos- 
sible after September 1, 1926. 

The purpose of the competition is “to stim- 
ulate in teachers and pupils alike throughout 
the world fresh study of the elements of great- 
ness and broader and more intimate familiar- 
ity with the lives of men and women that have 
possessed these qualities.” 
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EVIDENCES multiply that education 
is more than ever considered the most 
important function of the state. Report 
after report reaches us of increased en- 
rollment, and increased demands upon 
the schools. Crowded buildings, crowd- 
ed rooms, crowded curricula, all indi- 
cate that we are to have no reactions in 
Wisconsin. 





IT Is not generally recognized by 
teachers that the influence of their or- 
ganized efforts in city, county, state, 
and nation has been responsible for 
most of the forward steps taken in edu- 


cation. Organized teachers have been 
able to prevent reactionary legislation 
which would work harm to the schools. 
The individual profits by the work of 
the organization. We owe almost ev- 
erything in educational development to 
the leadership of men and women with 
a professional consciousness, and back 
of them a solid organization. Educa- 
tion in the nation will be about what the 
teachers through the National Educa- 
tion Association make it, in the state 
what the State Teachers’ Association 
determines, in the local communities 
what the best leadership is able to dem- 
onstrate. Educational development is 
a group enterprise. 





I SIT at my desk at the end of the day, 
[ am tired and despondent, and dark 
seems the way. When into my room 
comes a dapper young fellow, in a suit 
that is gray and a tie that is yellow. He 
bows and he smiles and the clouds break 
away, as he talks to me glibly of my 
work and its pay. He tells me I’m one 
of a dozen or so who have been selected 
because they will know of the valuable 
books he is presenting quite free to 
those of intelligence that he knows us 
to be. I smile, and take all his flattery 
in and admire his nerve and the work 
of his chin. But now it appears that to 
get the set free I’m to buy some “Serv- 
ice” at six eighty-three. But under the 
spell of his wonderful “gift” I sign a 
blue slip—and then I cease to versify 
and discover that I have been inveigled 
into buying something I didn’t want be- 
cause I thought I was getting some- 
thing for nothing. I parody Whittier 
and tearfully say, 


Of all the sad words of tongue or of pen 
The saddest are these “I’ve been stung again.” 


Milwaukee teachers have organized a chorus 
of fifty voices, conducted by Alfred H. Bergen. 
The singers hope to equal the achievement of 
the Indianapolis Teachers’ chorus. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted 
and distributed that each community 
can furnish with this state aid adequate 
educational facilities for its children 
without an excessive local school tax 
rate. 


2. For every elementary class-room a teacher 
with a minimum academic and profes- 
sional education of two years beyond 
high school graduation. 


3. For every high school class-room a teacher 
with a minimum of four years of aca- 
demic and professional training ob- 
tained in a normal school, college, or 
university. 


4. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools where- 
ever practical by a vote of the people. 


6. Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan. 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under 
competent direction, to the development 
of physical efficiency, to the formation 


of health habits, and to preparation for 
the wise use of his leisure time in re- 
creation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement of 
educational opportunity for mentally 
and physically handicapped children 
through the public schools in their own 
communities. 


9. A school year of not less than nine months 
for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with effective 
enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure the regular attendance upon school 
of all children of compulsory school 
age, for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in every 
public school in Wisconsin. 


12. A law which will give permanent tenure 
for duly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who have satisfactorily 
served a_ reasonable probationary 
period. 


13. A program for the removal of illiteracy. 


14. The recognition of teaching as the most 
important form of public service. 





TEAM WORK 


BASEBALL and football both occupy 
the center of the athletic stage during 
the present month. The victorious teams 
of great athletic combats are leaders of 
their respective groups not alone be- 
cause of the stars, but because individ- 
ual members have learned to cooperate 
as a working unit—a team. Individual 
likes and dislikes have been sacrificed 
for the common good. With a unity of 
purpose there has been developed the 
team strength so necessary to win the 
contests in which they are now partici- 
pating. 

Team work between the school and 
outside agencies has long existed. The 
public school is recognized as the best 


unit for handling an idea that is to be 
sold to the public. The number of 
things asked of schools during the late 
war emphasized this fact. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has a safety pro- 
gram that is being sold through the 
schools. Humane instruction and the 
influence of stimulants and narcotics 
have found their way into our curricu- 
lums by law enactment, and are thus 
becoming a part of our social viewpoint. 
Education in thrift is being sponsored 
through the schools by groups inter- 
ested in making the rising generation 
thrifty. 

Almost 19,000 school teachers in the 
state of Wisconsin are now playing the 
first quarter of the game, teaching 
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school, for the school year 1925-26. 
Thousands of these players may be 
found playing almost alone in any dis- 
trict, town of Somewhere, County of 
Blank, State of Wisconsin. To how 
many of these players has the idea of 
team work, not only for their own good, 
but also for the good of their pupils, oc- 
curred? Individual viewpoints are of- 
ten selfish and narrow; outlooks are 
limited; the results of teachers’ efforts 
transitory. Educationally valuable re- 
sults are brought about by a union of 
forces interested in securing desired 
ends. 

A forward-looking educational pro- 
gram has been set forth in the JOURNAL 
during the past two years. Its success- 
ful accomplishment depends upon the 
aggressive team work of Wisconsin’s 
teaching force. A careful analysis of 
the planks should be made by every 
teacher. Outstanding needs should be 
emphasized first. Education is state- 
wide in its importance and should be 
considered not alone from the stand- 
point of the local community, but as 
affecting the welfare of the state as a 
whole. As the star athlete must sub- 
serve his individual prowess to the wel- 
fare of the team, so also must teachers 
in favored communities set aside preju- 
dices that may arise because of favor- 
able local conditions, and work for the 
good of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin has a big educational pro- 
gram to put across. In other fields of 
activities groups are organized to ac- 
complish desired ends. These same 
groups are not interested in organizing 
for the purpose of putting across an ed- 
ucational program. Organization for 
the purpose of bettering schools must 
come from within the teaching group. 
Pure bred stock associations have 
changed pasture pictures in the state. 
Meadows dotted with vari-colored cows 
with crumpled horns have given place 
to meadows on which graze uniform 
types of black-and-white, fawn color, or 
red cows. The old fashioned “razor 
back” is treasured only in literature. 
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Its place is taken by the well bred, large 
type Poland China, Jersey Red, Chester 
White, or Berkshire. So also must 
teacher groups change the educational 
horizon. School conditions in the state 
can be changed if every teacher cooper- 
ates in local teacher meetings, if these 
local associations work in conjunction 
as a county group, and then the more 
than seventy county units come to- 
gether in one great working force—the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The leadership developed from with- 
in this association will be the expres- 
sion of the teaching body of the state. 
It is certain to find expression in better 
schools. Nineteen thousand individuals, 
each working out his own salvation and 
that of his pupils, will not get far in 
improving state-wide conditions. Team 
work of these thousands will mean bet- 
ter schools. Such a body thus composed 
becomes a dynamic, propelling, and 
compelling force. Its activity will be- 
get action. 

The teaching body of the state thus 
assumes the responsibility for the edu- 
cational betterment of the state. The 
interests of children can best be safe- 
guarded when that group, directly re- 
sponsible for their education, assumes 
the responsibility of directing the forces 
which will promote the interests of ed- 
ucation in their behalf. Back of the 
Wisconsin of the future are the thou- 
sands of teachers now engaged in work- 
ing out and inspiring the youth of today 
with a desire to make Wisconsin better 
because of this service. To reach this 
high goal there must be determination 
and solidarity of the instructional force. 
The teaching personnel of the state can 
accomplish wonders through effective 
team work. Become an active member 
of this team! 





Last spring this office asked for Eng- 
lish examination questions used in Wis- 
consin High schools. We received a few 
—but not enough to make a fair sam- 
pling. The call is repeated. A study of 
this kind should be of value to every 
teacher of English. 
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Wisconsin’s Part-Time Schools 








THIRTY-SEVEN Wisconsin cities have 
part-time schools. More than 31,000 
working children attend them every 
week—some for half a day, every day 
in the week; others for one whole day 
each week. The law requires that all 
cities with a population of 5,000 or over 
shall maintain part-time schools for 
young people who have left school to go 
to work. It says that in these cities the 
young people who have not completed a 
high school course shall attend a part- 
time school half-time to the age of six- 
teen, and eight hours a week to the age 
of eighteen. 

The legislature rightly believed that 
part-time schools are especially needed 
in the larger cities. There the percent- 
age of youthful workers is high. In 
Milwaukee alone there were during the 
last school year over 16,000 working 
children in attendance upon the part- 
time school. In Sheboygan there were 
more than 1500; in Racine over 1300. 
Green Bay, Madison, and West Allis 
each had over a thousand. 

There are about 650 people employed 
as teachers in the part-time schools, 
but that does not mean 650 employed 
five days in every week. These schools 
have many part-time teachers as well 
as part-time pupils. Some schools have 
a large corps of full-time teachers. The 
Milwaukee school has nearly 200 teach- 
ers, some of whom work full-time and 
some part-time. Some of the smallest 
schools have no full-time teacher. At 
Menomonie, where the school is small 
and where excellent instructors are 
available, the part-time school draws its 
teachers from the staff of the Stout In- 
stitute. In the larger cities, where 


every variety of occupational training 
is demanded but where there are not 
enough students in any one line to war- 
rant the employment of full-time teach- 





ers in every occupation, practical and 
technical men are brought in from the 
trade for a few hours a week. Re- 
cently several neighboring cities have 
jointly employed an expert “itinerant 
teacher” of such a trade as plumbing 
or painting and decorating. This trav- 
elling instructor gives one day a week 
to each city. During the day he meets 
apprentices; in the evening he meets 
adult journeymen. 


Every part-time school is prepared to 
teach home making to all the girls who 
want it. Home making does not mean 
just practice in cooking and sewing. It 
includes training in home nursing; child 
care and training; laundering; home 
management; house planning and fur- 
nishing; interior decorating; choice, 
care, and design, as well as construc- 
tion, of clothing; personal hygiene, and 
other activities which must often be 
undertaken by the housewife. 

Most of the schools offer commercial 
work. Some have large departments 
which can prepare their pupils for any 
sort of commercial work from the sim- 
plest form of office practice and retail 
selling on the smallest scale, to secre- 
tarial work, accounting, and salesman- 
ship of an advanced type. 

All schools offer trade and technical 
training of various types. The small- 
est schools are equipped with only one 
or two of the most popular shops, usu- 
ally woodworking and machine shops. 
For training in other lines of work they 
must use the facilities of the industries 
themselves, and bring in to the school 
as part-time teachers men engaged in 
these industries. The number of school 
shops which a city can maintain eco- 
nomically increases with the size of the 
city. A large number of schools are 
equipped to teach auto mechanics, cabi- 
net making, carpentry, tool making, 

































pattern making, printing, 
machine shop and _ sheet 


drafting, 
electricity, 
metal work. 

The Milwaukee part-time school is 
equipped to give training in practically 
every trade and line of technical work 
the city offers, including auto mechan- 
ics, automobile electricity, automobile 
painting, baking, barbering, black- 
smithing, boilermaking, bricklaying, 
cabinet making, carpentry, drafting, 
electricity, foundry practice, engraving, 
glove cutting, heat treatment of steel, 
home mechanics, machine shop prac- 
tice, meat cutting, molding, painting 
and decorating, pattern making, phar- 
macy, photography, plastering, plumb- 
ing, printing, shoe making, sign paint- 
ing, commercial art, steam fitting, stone 
cutting, steam engineering, templet 
making, upholstering, watch repairing, 
and welding. 

Whether they specialize in a home 
making course or some one of the trade 
or other occupational courses related to 
home making, or a commercial course, 
or some one of the trade or technical 
courses, all regular part-time pupils 
have instruction throughout their 
school course in English, ‘civics, history, 
government, economics, and commer- 
cial geography. All are trained in the 
mathematics and science related to 
their special occupation. In many 
schools occupational information and 
general science are offered to all at the 
beginning of the course. 

There are pupils, of course, who do 
not care for training in a skilled occu- 
pation or in any commercial line. Some 
prefer to take a regular academic high 
school course on a part-time basis. 
They may want to fit themselves for col- 
lege or to take up work which requires 
the completion of a regular high school 
course. The part-time school aims to 
help the child who can give only part of 
his time to education, to find out what 
training he really needs and wants, and 
to give that training to him, or see that 
he goes where he can get it. 
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Evening schools offer continued op- 
portunity for training after the period 
of compulsory part-time attendance is 
past. Anyone sixteen years old is eli- 
gible to attend the evening school. Last 
year 33,600 people attended such 
classes. The same types of work which 
are offered in the day part-time school, 
or advanced forms of those types, are 
in demand in the evening. In addition 
to these regular courses, there are in 
most cities classes of foreigners who 
desire instruction which will prepare 
them for citizenship. 





INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


CONVENTION 
THE strength and progress of the 
Kindergarten movement were evi- 


denced during The Thirty-second An- 
nual Convention of The International 
Kindergarten Union, held in Los Ange- 
les, California, July 8-11. At this meet- 
ing were gathered representatives from 
all parts of the United States and from 
seventeen foreign lands. 

The meetings, both general and spe- 
cial, emphasized the central theme of 
the Convention— “Evidences of The 
Effect of Training in Early Childhood.” 
Prominent speakers on the subject of 
“The Pre-School Child” were Dr. Arnold 
Gesell of Yale Uniyersity, and Dr. Shep- 
pard I. Franz of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A meeting dealing with the 
physical needs of the child and reme- 
dial measures was addressed by a group 
of physicians and was open to parents 
as well as to teachers. Conferences 
were also held dealing with special prob- 
lems of Training Teachers, of Super- 
visors, and of Kindergarten and 
Primary Classroom teachers, while at a 
symposium conducted by Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis there were presented 
some of the actual results of studies of 
Kindergarten procedure made in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 
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The _ International Kindergarten 
Union, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has 170 branches in this 
country and abroad, and is affiliated 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, The National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and the National Council of 
Primary Education. The official Jour- 
nal of this organization, Childhood Edu- 
cation, is a dignified publication devoted 
to a scientific study of the best interests 
of childhood. 





KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


THE Wisconsin Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation wishes to thank the county and 
city superintendents for their ready 
and excellent response to the question- 
naire post cards sent out in the spring. 

The Bulletin on Children’s Toys is 
now for sale. Several hundred were 
disposed of at the Columbia University 
and Chicago University summer 
schools. In order to increase our cir- 
culation and to help Parent-Teacher 
and similar associations, the usual re- 
tailer’s percentage, one third of the 
selling price, will be allowed on every 
50 copies or more. Information may 
be had from the president. Miss Caro- 
line Barber, State Normal School Su- 
pervisor, becomes president after Sep- 
tember first, Mrs. Leonard having left 


the state. Send inquiries to Miss Bar- 
ber or to the various chairmen. 

Write to: 

Miss Clara James, Supervisor of 


Kindergartens, Oshkosh, for material 
concerning Kindergarten extension. 
Miss Clara Thomas, 513 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Sheboygan, for membership in 
the Association, and send dues ($3.00 
active, $2.00 associate) to the treasurer, 
Miss Virginia Zulier, 1946 North Sixth 
Street, Sheboygan. 





Miss Nancy McGill, Chairman of Lit- 
erature Committee, Hawthorne School, 
Madison, for papers and literature. 

Mrs. 8. A. Leonard, education chair- 
man, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, for pre-school and 
other educational work. 

Miss Jane Vernon, supervisor, Kin- 
dergarten-program, for details regard- 
ing the Kindergarten luncheon at the 
state convention in November at Mil- 
waukee and Miss Grace Nelson, Fifth 
Street School, Milwaukee, who is in 
charge of luncheon arrangements. 

Miss Joanna Hannan, Lee Street 
School, is in charge of exhibits for the 
November convention, and is our Par- 
ent-Teacher representative. 

Fellow Kindergartner: 


Are you acquainted with the work 
and aims of the International Kinder- 
garten Union? Do you know that it is 
the representative organization of the 
kindergartners of the world? 

Do you wish standards of kinder- 
garten work and equipment to meet 
progressive educational needs? Would 
you be willing to help this organization 
extend the knowledge of kindergarten 
education so that every community will 
feel responsible for providing this type 
of education for its young children? 
You can do your part by becoming 
either an associate member, paying 
$1.00 a year dues, or a life member, pay- 
ing $25.00 at once and no further dues. 
Your association or club can actively 
participate in this great movement for 
childhood education and welfare by be- 
coming an affiliated branch. 





Constitution. Art. V. Dues. Branches 


Section 1. A society membering fifty 
members or less may become a branch 
of the Union upon payment of $5 per 
year. This payment must be accom- 
panied by an annual report. 




















Section 2. A society numbering more 
than fifty members may become a 
branch of the Union upon payment of 
$7.50 a year. A _ society numbering 
seventy-five to one hundred members, 
inclusive, may become a branch of the 
Union upon payment of $10 a year. 
For every additional fifty members in 
the society $2.50 shall be paid annually, 
with a limit of $25.00. All dues must 
be accompanied by an annual report. 
Will you become a personal member, 
either associate or life? Will you in- 
fluence your club to become an affiliated 
branch? How many new members will 
you secure in your town? Wisconsin 
made an excellent showing last year. 
Can it be done again, only a little bet- 
ter? Your check payable to Miss May 
Murray, Treasurer I. K. A., Investment 
Building, Fifteenth and K streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. will be your pledge of 
assistance. Will you send it at once? 
It is urgently needed and it will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 
Joanna A. Hannan, 
Committee Member, I. K. U. 
113—14th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Upon the subject of education, not presum- 
ing to dictate any plan or system respecting 
it, I can only say that I view it as the most im- 
portant subject which we as a people can be 
engaged in. For my part, I desire to see 
the time when education—and by its means 
morality, sobriety, enterprise, and industry— 
shall become much more general than at pres- 
ent, and should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the advance- 
ment of any measures which might have a ten- 
dency to accelerate that happy period.—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Politeness is the expression of good manners, 
forms, or customs, while courtesy is the spirit, 
the spirit which shows a desire to play fair— 
a desire to consider the other fellow’s troubles 
and help him.—Charles E. Buck. 


Good will is the most potent factor in the 
affairs of men; no one can measure its power, 
or tell when it will make its influence felt.— 
Cardinal Gibbons. 
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“IF X Y Z SPELLED BASEBALL” 


THE suggestion that a required course 
in algebra might be endurable if xyz 
spelled baseball, gave the mathematics 
teacher an idea upon which she devel- 
oped a drill exercise worth passing on. 

When the pupils have reached the 
drill point in simple problems in the 
fundamental operations, or in fractions 
or factoring, a baseball game is an- 
nounced. The class is divided into 
teams, either by “choosing sides” or 
arbitrarily by the teacher, according to 
ability or location. Four spaces on the 
board, in sight of all, are marked re- 
spectively, in order X, 1, 2, 3. Either 
the teacher or a member of the class is 
made umpire; the captain of each side 
selects pitcher, catcher, and basemen. 
The “balls” should be previously ap- 
proved or selected by the teacher. Cap- 
tain sends first man to bat at X. Pitcher 
gives first problem, which must be done 
in a reasonable, predetermined time. If 
umpire rules the problem’s solution 
wrong the catcher must correct it or the 
man may go to first, as though it were 
right, while another takes his place at 
the bat. Thus the game progresses, 
the men on the bases doing the same 
problem as the one at bat, until there 
are three outs declared by the umpire, 
when the second side has an inning. 
Excitement runs high when the bases 
are full and there are two out. Rules 
may be amplified to make the exercise 
correspond more or less nearly to those 
of a real baseball game. Names adopted 
by the teams, and a series or a season 
played, add to interest. Ordinarily in- 
different students have been known to 
respond quite remarkably to the team 
spirit,—and to the demands and coach- 
ing of their more able team mates, much 
to the pleasure and profit of all con- 
cerned. 

—A High School Teacher. 





refined into conduct 
Martin Grove Brum- 


Knowledge that is not 
is a curse, not a blessing. 
baugh. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
Milwaukee, November 5, 6, 7, 1925 








os Sok ast ent entree arte Ractngeteetn 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
(All general sessions are at the Auditorium) 
THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 5 
8:45—A half hour concert played by The 
Riverside High School Orchestra— 
State Champions. 
9:15—Mainsprings of Men—Whiting Wil- 
liams. 
10:15—Community Singing led by Professor 
E. B. Gordon. 
10:30—What Civilization Is Doing to the 
World—A. E. Wiggam. 
THURSDAY EVENING 8:15 
Concert by the United States Marine Band 





William H. Santelmann=.......==....z Leader 
meyer Bronson... 2.2. Second Leader 
Soloists: Principal Musician Robert E. Clark, 
Trombone 
Musician Wilbur D. Kieffer, Xylo- 
phone 
1. Overture—“Leonora” No. 3, 


LTE is | ae Ludwig von Beethoven 


2. “Melody in A Major”’__Charles G. Dawes 
3. Solo for Trombone—“Ecstasy of 

Oe ee a tye Robert E. Clark 
4. Grand Scenes from 

GEIR. | os ae Richard Wagner 

Intermission 

5. Tone Poem—“Findings of 

Amerieg” .. 2 Siegfried Scharbau 
6. Solo for Xylophone— 

“Valse Caprice” _____ Anton Rubenstein 
7. Waltz—“The Beautiful Blue 

WURRUE poo eo oa Johann Strauss 
8. “Second Polonaise”___.____-_- Franz Liszt 
9. The Star Spangled Banner. 


(Membership admits to concert as at all 
other meetings. Non-members may purchase 
a one-day membership for one dollar which 
will admit to the concert.) 

FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 6 

8:45—A half hour concert by the band of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 

9:15—The American Democracy and the 
Teachers’ Place Therein—Stephen S. 
Wise. 

10: dine more singing under the direction 

Professor Gordon. 

10: 00—Aiieses—Ghens Frank. 

SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 7 
9:00—Some Good-Fellowship Songs. 
9:15—Citizenship Problems — Mrs. 

Chapman Catt. 
10:15—Another Song or Two. 
10:30—The Outlawry of War— Raymond 
Robins. 


Carrie 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Agriculture 
Civies 
Commercial 
English 
General Science 
High School Principals 
Home Economics Round Tables 
Intermediate 
Kindergarten—Primary (Also on Friday) 
Latin 
Mathematics 
Mental Hygiene 
Music (Also Friday) 
Physics 
Physical Education 
Vocational Education 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 2:00 P.M. 


All Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Educational Measurements 

Education of the Deaf 

Elementary Principals 

Fine Arts 

Geography 

Grammar Grades 

Health Education 

History 

Home Economics 

Junior High School 

Kindergarten—Primary (Also Thursday) 

Library 

Manual Arts 

Music (Also Thursday) 

Modern Languages 

Moral Education 

Parent-Teacher Associations 

Retirement Fund Association 

Rural Schools 

Speech Correction (With Education of 
Deaf) f 

Subsection for Subnormals 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Representative Assembly—Grand Avenue M.E. 

Church. 
Agriculture—Walker Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Taylor G. Brown, Oshkosh. 

Present Problems in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture—L. M. Sassman, Madi- 
son. 

Marketing Farm Products—Edward Nord- 
man, Madison, State Commissioner of 
Markets. 
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OUR NEW FUR STORE 


423 BROADWAY 
Opposite Telephone Co. Building 





“The most Modern and Best Equipped 
Exclusive Fur House in Wisconsin’”’ 


CHUDIK BROTHERS FUR CO. 


Known for 


DEPENDABLE FURS 


Renowned for 


SERVICE 


You will save considerable money 
by buying your Fur Coat NOW 
from 


‘‘Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers’’ 





FUR COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


FINE FURS 


423 Broadway Telephone Broadway 1137 
Opposite Telephone Co. Building 


DURING CONVENTION WEEK 
All Fur Coats At 25% Dis- 
count to Wisconsin Teachers 


A small deposit will hold your coat in our Cold 
Storage Vaults until you need it. 


“If your FUR COAT comes from CHUDIK 
BROTHERS.--It comes of Good Stock’’ 















Galli 


Curcli 


World’s Greatest 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


WILL BE 
MILWAUKEE 


at the 


Milwaukee Auditorium 


one night only 


Wednesday, Nov. 4 


8:15 P. M. 


This is the night preceding the opening 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 


Every visitor to the convention will want 
to hear this marvelous song bird. 


Make your reservations NOW 
Prices $1.10-1.65--2.20-2.75 includes tax 


A deposit of 20% must accompany your 
order. Tickets will be held until 5:30 
P. M. the day of the concert. 


Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


Ticket Office at Bradford’s, 411 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Dept. A, Phone Broadway 
414 or 4583. 























Discussion led by E. M. Tiffany, Mad- 
ison. 


Civics—Council Room, City Hall 
Chairman—H. G. Lee. 
Civics in Primary Grades (15 minutes)— 
Mary G. Kelty, Oshkosh. 
Civics in Upper Grades (15 minutes)— 
M. R. Schnaitter, Milwaukee. 
Discussion of two presentations (30 
minutes). 
Civics in Junior High School (15 min- 
utes)—Miss E. M. Larsen, Janesville. 
Civics in Senior High School (15 min- 
utes)—E. D. Miner, Phillips. 
Discussion of two presentations (30 
minutes). 
Business Meeting 
(The entire program based upon re- 
port of committee appointed two years 
ago. Printed copies may be had by 
writing to Wisconsin Teachers Associ- 
ation, Madison. The program of this 
section is a challenge to teachers of 
civics of the state to be at the meeting 
and take part in the discussion.) 


Commercial—Girls’ Trade School (18th and 
Wells Streets). 
Chairman—T. Walter Sievert, Oshkosh. 
Secretary—O. B. Gibbon, West Allis. 


The Problem of Assimilating Commercial 
Graduates in Commerce and Indus- 
try—Arthur H. Carver, Industrial Re- 
lations Dept., Training Division, Swift 
& Company, Chicago—40 min. 

Discussion—10 min. 


Round Table Discussions—Leader: P. A. 
Carlson, Whitewater State Normal 
School. 

Measurements and Contests in Book- 
keeping—10 min. 

Any other problems of common inter- 
est—15 min. 


Uniform Shorthand Standards in the High 
Schools—Edith V. Bisbee, State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater—35 min. 

Discussion—10 min. 


English—Lecture Room, Public Museum. 
Chairman—Maurice W. Moe, Milwaukee. 

Methods of Establishing More Definite 
Standards for English—Earl Huddle- 
son, University of Minnesota. 

Nature and Ministry of Education—H. W. 
Shyrock, president of Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University. 


High School English Teachers Luncheon Fri- 
day, Nov. 6, at 12:30, Y.M.C.A. Plates $1.00. 
Program of short talks you want to hear. 
Make reservations with Miss Frieda Reynolds, 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee. 


General Science—State Normal School. 
Chairman—Lena M. Johns, Dodgeville. 
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The Laboratory Problem, Project Method 
in General Science—Erma B. McCaf- 
frey, Beloit. 

Pupil Activity in the Teaching of General 
rian J. W. Phillips, West 
Allis. 


High School Principals—Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee Journal Building. 
Chairman—Frank C. Bray, Fort Atkinson. 

High School Forensics—Geo. E. Balzer, 
Milwaukee. 

Effective Teachers’ 
Clapp, Madison. 

Are Wisconsin High Schools as Good as 
We Can Make Them ?—Thomas Lloyd 
Jones. 

HOME ECONOMICS ROUND TABLES 
Vocational Clothing Round Table—Vocational 
School Building. 
Chairman—Alice Chappel, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. 

Short, Quick-Testing Methods for Check- 
ing and Maintaining Standards in 
Clothing Classes—Miss Ethel Hud- 
son, Kaukauna; Miss Luella Kersten, 
Sheboygan. 

Principles of Design and Related Art as 
Taught in the Part Time Clothing 
Classes—Miss Hildur Anderson, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Frances Armstrong, 
Milwaukee; Miss Weeter, Milwaukee; 
Miss Helen Andrews, South Milwau- 
kee; Miss MacIntosh, Racine. 

High School and Grade—Clothing Section— 
Vocational School Building. 
Chairman—Helen Mathias, East Madison 
High School. 

The Economics of Purchasing Textiles— 
Miss Elizabeth Hatch, Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

How Much Hygiene Should be Taught in 
Connection With Clothing and How 
May it be Presented,—Miss Natalie 
Leonardson, Wilmot, Wisconsin. 

Related Art in Home Economics—Miss 
Helen Hillstrom, Home Economics 
Department, University of Wisconsin. 

What Are the Problems of the Grade 
School Teacher ?—Miss Vivian Monow, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Vocational Foods Round Table—Vocational 
School Building. 
Chairman—Miss Mabel Otteson, Eau Claire. 

Use of Instruction Sheets in Food 
Classes—Miss Helen F. Andrews, 
South Milwaukee Vocational School. 

Cafeteria Work in the Marinette Voca- 
tional School—Miss Dora M. Rude, 
Marinette Vocational School. 

Food Demonstrations by Part Time Pu- 
pils—Miss Evelyn M. Braatz, Stevens 
Point Vocational School. 

Use of Instruction Sheets in Food Classes— 
Speaker to be supplied—Central Con- 
tinuation School. 

High School and Grade Food Section—Voca- 
tional School Building. 
Chairman—Miss Rachel Lynch, Racine High 
School. 


Meetings—Frank L. 
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Hotel Antlers 


Second St. at Grand 


MILWAUKEE 
Highest Rate $2.00 


and 


California Coffee Shops 
The Best Food 


For The Least Money 








jlilias H. STEIN 


425 MILWAUKEE st 
MILWA UIE €& 








GRAY’S BOOKSTORE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
Bridge Sets, Score Pads, Book Covers, etc. 
Book Ends, Desk Sets, Writing Portfolios. 
Playing Cards, Birthday and Everyday 

Cards. 
Bibles, Maps, Foreign Stamps, Magazines. 
104 Wisconsin Street Milwaukee, Wis. 























A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Hear 


EMILIO 
DEGOGORZA 


(Distinguished Spanish Baritone) 
at the 


PABST THEATRE 


Milwaukee 


Friday, Nov. 6th 


8:15 P. M. 





Let your recollection of the 1925 Con- 
vention carry with it the pleasure of 
having heard this world famous artist. 











Tickets 83c, $1.10, 1.65, 2.20, 2.75incl. tax 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


“/Bradford’s Music House, 411 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














EMMA LANGE, Inc. 


HOTEL PFISTER 
MILWAUKEE 


Newest 
Interpretation of 
Exquisitely 
Tailored Fall 
Frock 


Specially adapted for 


“Collegiate or stay- 


at-home girl 


37.50 





Medel sketched: 


Colors: Black and white 
Wales Tweed, Red and tan 
black ball buttons Blue and tan 
and smart scarf collar 


are added attractions 
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Teaching Buying to Food Classes. 

Co-operation Between Household Arts De- 
partment and Other Departments in 
the School. 

What May be Accomplished by Visits of 
Household Arts Teachers to _ the 
Homes of Some of Her Pupils. 

What Specific Contributions Should be 
Made by Food Classes Toward Edu- 
cating the Girl for Citizenship? 


Intermediate Grade Teachers—Engleman Hall, 
Auditorium. 
Chairman—Dora B. Thompson, Green Bay. 

Chorus—Intermediate Pupils of Shore- 
wood Public Schools. 

The Place of Activities in the Work of the 
Intermediate Grades—Mrs. Lois Cof- 
fey Mossman, Teachers’ College. 

International Tendencies in Elementary 
Education—Margaret Roberts, Fond 
du Lac. 


Kindergarten Primary Teachers—Plankinton 
Hall, Auditorium. 


Chairman—Mabel L. Bridges, River Falls. 
Children’s Activities:as A Basis for Pri- 


mary Education—Lola W. Hughes, 
Milwaukee. 
The Place of Activities in Primary 


Grades—Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Teachers’ College. 


(Second Meeting Friday Afternoon) 


Latin—University High School (561 Milwau- 
kee Street). 

Luncheon at Hotel Martin—12:00 o’clock. 

Chairman—S. S. Kingsbury, Waukesha. 

Cicero, the Incorporation of Classical Cul- 
ture—W. A. Oldfather, University of 
Illinois. 

The Teaching of Cicero in the Third Year 
of the High School—Theresa Klein- 
heinz, Oshkosh High School. 

The Teaching of Latin Prose in the Third 
and Fourth Years of the High 
School—G. C. Fiske, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Mathematics—Hotel Pfister. 
Chairman—Mrs. Rose Bruins, Racine. 

Address—C. S. Slichter, Madison. 

The Use and Teaching of Graphs in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools—H. C. 
Christofferson, Oshkosh. 

Amount of Trigonometry to be Taught in 
the First Two Years of High School— 
A. B. McCain, Oshkosh. 

Mental Hygiene—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Pauline B. Camp, Madison. 


Mental Hygiene in Education—Smiley 
Blanton, Minneapolis. 

The Visiting Teacher in the Public 
Schools—Howard W. Nudd, New York. 





(Speech Correction Group meets with 
this section.) 
Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Edgar B. Gordon, Madison. 
A Successful Community Orchestra— 
Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan. 
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Some Principles to be Considered in 
Measuring and Evaluating Public 
School Music Teaching—Aagot M. K. 
Borge, Madison. 

(Second meeting on Friday.) 
Physical Education—Banquet Room, Plankin- 
ton Hotel. 
Chairman—W. A. Cox, Racine. 

Some Unsolved Problems of Physical De- 
velopment—David Snedden, Teachers’ 
College. 

The Responsibility of Physical Education 
in a Modern Program—Arthur L. 
Trester, Anderson, Indiana. 

There will be a showing of modern pic- 
ture films used in Physical Education 
work. These will be shown at normal 
speed and at slow and animated motion. 
Also pictorial films for lantern projec- 
tions. 

Physics—Lakeside Power Plant. 

Chairman—Harvey S. Drake, Milwaukee. 

The Lakeside Power Plant—John Ander- 
sen, Engineer, T. M. E. R. & L. Co. 

(Meet at Public Service Building wait- 
ing room at 2:00. From there in a body 
to the power plant. Discussion and a trip 
through the plant will follow the address.) 

Vocational Education—Vocational School. 

Chairman—F, M. Karnes, Oshkosh. 

Some Forecasts in Future Development of 
Vocational Education — David Sned- 
den, Teachers’ College. 

A Discussion of the Presentation of Mr. 
Snedden—A. H. Edgerton, Madison; 
Herbert Heilig, Appleton. 





Don’t Fail to ets the Concert Tonight 
y 
THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 6, 2:00 P.M. 
All Science—State Normal School. (Meets at 
12:00) 


Chairman—R. J. Suchy, Milwaukee. 

Educational Methods in the Teaching of 
Science—J. M. O’Gorman, Milwaukee. 

Demonstration of the Use of Motion Pic- 
tures in Science Teaching—W. H. 
Dudley, Madison. 

Send reservations to R. J. Suchy, Lin- 
coln High School, Milwaukee. 
The All Science section is for all science 
teachers. 
Biology—State Normal School. 
Chairman—Rodney A. Slagg. 

Seeing the Beauty in the Close-at-Hand— 
Mrs. Angie Kumlein Main, Fort At- 
kinson. 

Recent Advances in Biology—M. F. Guyer, 
Madison. 

Chemistry—State Normal School. 
Chairman—A, P. Minsart, Wausau. 

Achievements of Pupils in Laboratory In- 
struction—J. H. Smith, Chicago. 

Some Problems Connected with the Teach- 
ing of Elementary Chemistry—J. H. 

Walton, Madison. 
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Wm. Ca 
FURRIERS 


Where Wisconsin Street Crosses Broadway 














U. S. Marine Band 











<{f Visiting Teachers 


50c Noonday Luncheon 


11:30 A. M. to2 P. M. Every Day but Sunday 






Evening Course Dinner 
Chinese or American Style 


Dancing Every Nite 


ORIENTAL ROOM Second at Grand Ave. 


6 P. M. to 8 P. M. , ' 
9 P. M. until Closing Milwaukee’s Best Known Eating Place 




















Leather—H. B. Merrill, Research Chemist, 


A. F. Gallun & Sons, Milwaukee. 


Educational 
Auditorium. 
Chairman—C, E. Hulten, Marinette. 
How Pupils Reason in Arithmetic—G. O. 
Banting, Waukesha. 
Discussion—Frank L. Clapp, Madison. 
Some Uses Teachers Have Made of Edu- 
cational Measurements — Clifford 
Woody, University of Michigan. 
Education of the Deaf—Vocational School. 
Chairman—Marcia P. Heath, Madison. 
The Deaf and a Vocation—Donald Patter- 
son, University of Minnesota. 
(There will be an exhibit of work sent 
in by schools of the deaf.) 


Elementary Principals—Grand Avenue Ele- 
mentary School. 
Chairman—H. E. Brasure, Sheboygan. 

Supervision, Paravision, Subdivision — 
R. H. Ruhnke, Milwaukee. 

Differentiation of Classes as Objectives in 
Curricula for the First Six Grades— 
David Snedden, Teachers’ College. 


Fine Arts—Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Chairman—Lucy Irene Buck, Madison. 
(12:30—Luncheon in the Red Room, 
Hotel Pfister, $1.00) 

Some Important Developments in the 
Teaching of Art—Raymond P. En- 
sign, Art Institute, Chicago. 

Report on a Tentative Course of Study in 
Art for Wisconsin—Wm. H. Varnum, 
Madison. 


(Reception for the teachers of Wis- 
consin given from 4:00 to 6:00 in the 
gallery of the Art Institute by the 
Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts.) 

An exhibit of school art in connection 
with the meeting will be held in the Art 
Institute November 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Grammar Grades—Plankinton Hall, 
rium. 
Chairman—E. M. Conley, Superior. 
Teaching Pupils How to Study—Paul R. 
Spencer, Superior. 
Curriculum Problems—Lois Coffey Moss- 
man, Teachers’ College. 
Geography—State Normal School. 
Chairman—Harvey A. Uber, Milwaukee. 
Graphic Methods in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy—A. K. Lobeck, Madison. 
Should Geography be Taught as a Social 
Science or as a Distinct Subject ?— 
George J. Miller, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Health Education—Vocational School. 
Chairman—W. C. Sieker, Milwaukee. 


The Viole& Ray and Its Relation to Nutri- 
tion— W. Keller, Eau Claire. 


Audito- 


Health Topics—A. G. Meating, Appleton. 
The Teaching of Conscience Quarantine 
and Control of Classroom Contagion— 

A. W. Carr, Madison. 
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Measurements — Kilbourn Hall, 








History—Milwaukee—Downer College. 
Chairman—Blanche M. McCarthy, Appleton. 
What We Teach in History—Bessie L. 
Pierce, University of Iowa. 
Address—Henry M. Wriston, Pres. Law- 
rence College. 


Home Economics—Vocational School. 
Chairman—Bessie May Allen, Stevens Point. 
Selecting the Subject Matter for the Home 
Economics Curriculum—Mrs. Kate W. 
Kenyon, Denver, Colorado. 
Teaching Home Economics—Abbie L. Mar- 
latt, Madison. 


(Round Tables on Thursday) 


Junior High School — Lecture Room, Public 
Museum. 
Chairman—L. F. Rahr, Kenosha. 

Training for Economical Study—Maybell 
G. Bush, Madison. 

An Experiment in an _ Unstandardized 
Text—D. B. Dyer, Kenosha. 

Special Devices for Motivating Junior 
High School Work—L. H. Dressen- 
dorfer, Marshfield. 

Flexibility of Junior High School Offer- 
ings as Affected by Variabilities in 
Intelligence—David Snedden, Teach- 
ers’ College. 


Kindergarten and Primary—Plankinton Hall, 
Auditorium. 
Chairman—Mabel L. Bridges, River Falls. 

Recent Progress in Kindergarten Educa- 
oan C. Vanderwalker, Milwau- 
ee 

The Rules of the Game—Stella Louise 
Wood, Minneapolis. 


Library—St. James Episcopal Church. 
Chairman—Eleanor Weir Welsh, Stevens 
Point. 
Advance Agents—Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


Luncheon at 12:00. 


Round Table at 12:00. 
Chairman—Lillian Gaskell, East Troy. 

Greetings—M. H. Jackson. 

The Teacher’s Reading—Mary K. Reely, 
Madison. 

The Teacher Overload—Lucy Thatcher, 
Whitewater. 

Report of Publicity Committee—Malvina 
C. Clausen, Oshkosh. 

Explanation of Exhibit—Mary Tuohy, 
Waukesha. 

Business Meeting. 


Manual Arts—Walker Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—V. M. Russell, Platteville. 
Manual Arts Whys and Hows—Homer J. 
Smith, University of Minnesota. 
Ideals in Manual Arts—R. W. Selvidge, 
University of Missouri. 
Discussion. 


Modern Language Section—Milwaukee Univer- 
sity School. 
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FUR SALE 


“Christensen’s Creations”’ 


Deposit Will Hold Any Garment You Select 








\__4) 412 MILWAUKEE ST. 


5 Doors North of Wisconsin 
Tel. Broadway 2358 








. 7 <«<Where EVERYBODY Eats’’ 
y/, —Tea Room—Second Floor- 


Where really good, pure, wholesome and 
appetizing foods are served— 


DAILY 
MILWAUKEE Special Noon-Day Luncheon and Plate Luncheon 








Badger Beauty Shoppe 


SOPHIE L. HASSMANN 
Permanent waving, marcelling, hair dressing, hair dyeing, shingling and manicuring. 
Scientific scalp and facial treatments. All work done by experts. 














Phone Grand 277 Room 103, Hotel Wisconsin Milwaukee 
THE A practical school of exceptional merit. 
Teacher trainingin Household and Industrial 

T Arts leading to diploma or degree. 
S OUT The first school in America to offer these 


courses, and the largest school devoted ex- 


INSTITUTE clusively to this work. 


The Appointment Secretary is prepared to 
Burton E. Nelson, Pres. serve Administrators and Executives. 
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Chairman—Bernhard C. Straube, Milwaukee. 

Achievement Tests in Modern Languages— 
V. A.C. Henmon, U. W., Madison. 

The Specific Preparation Needed for the 
Cultural Background of the Language 
Teacher—H. A. Smith, U. W., Mad- 
ison. 

Address— 

5:30-7:30—Convention Dinner at the Milwau- 
kee University School, 558 Broadway. 
program of French, German, and 
Spanish theatricals and declamations will 
be given in the gymnasium of the Milwau- 
kee University School. 
There will be a second meeting of this 
section on Saturday. 
9:00-10:30—-Business meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers. 
10:30-12:00—Sectional meetings with round 
table discussions. 


General Topic—How to keep up the interest 
of the class in the second year’s work. 
French—Chairman, Louis C. Baker, Lawrence 
College, Appleton. 

German—Chairman, Ada A. Hahn, Appleton 
High School. 

Spanish—Chairman, John Siegmeyer, River- 
side High School, Milwaukee; Meta Stein- 
fort, Milwaukee State Normal School. 


Moral Education—Banquet Room, Plankinton 
Hotel. 
Chairman—A. J. Henkel, Portage. 
Schools —For What Purpose? — Silas 
Evans, President, Ripon College. 
Teacher Training for Moral Education— 
M. H. Jackson, State Department of 
Education. 
Parent—Teachers’ Association — Auditorium, 
Milwaukee Journal Building. 
Chairman—Mrs. George C. Zachow, Milwau- 
kee. 
Visiting Teacher in the Public 
Schools—Howard W. Nudd, New York. 


The 


Our Place in Education—Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, President National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. 
Retirement Fund Association—Gold Room, 


Hotel Wisconsin. 
Chairman—F, E. Converse, Beloit. 
Hotel Wisconsin. Meets at 2:30. 
Benefits of Retirement System to the 
eacher—Attorney-General H. L. 


Ekern. 

How Retirement Funds Are Invested— 
S. A. Oscar, Member of Annuity 
Board. 


Discussion and Questions. 
Reports of Officers. 
Election of Officers. 
Rural Schools—Main Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Nell M. Mahoney. 


Address by Mrs. Lois Mossman, Teachers’ 
College. 

Music—Milwaukee Normal School Pupils. 

Address by A. A. Thomson, Madison. 
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Subsection for Subnormals—Friday, Nov. 6. 

Mentally Deficients and What to Train 

For—M. Ethel Batschelet, Supervisor, 
Oshkosh Normal. 

The Need of a Co-ordinator for Subnormal 
Children—Evan R. Pfanmiller, Blaine 
School, Racine. 

A Follow-up Map for Subnormals—Kath- 
erine D. Lynch, Development Class, 
Eau Claire. 

The Stigma of the Special Class: Some 
Ways of Preventing It—Jesse Auge, 
Development Class, Sheboygan. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin in Room 152 on Mezzanine Floor. An of- 
fice will be maintained here where information 
regarding rooms, meeting places, luncheons, 
reunions, and the like will be available. No 
attempt is made to register those in attend- 
ance. 

Reduced Fare. The Central Passenger As- 
sociation has granted a round trip fare at one 
and one-half regular rates from any point in 
Wisconsin. Tickets will be sold on November 
2-7 inclusive with final return limit to reach 
original starting point not later than Novem- 
ber 12. These tickets will be sold only upon 
presentation of identification certificates ap- 
plicable to members of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Be sure to secure a certificate 
before purchasing a ticket as adjustments are 
difficult to make after a ticket has been pur- 
chased. Tickets will be validated at Milwau- 
kee by the Ticket Agents at the regular ticket 
offices of the line over which the ticket was 
purchased. Some ticket agents do not keep 
on hand a stock of round-trip forms. It will 
be wise then to consult the agent far enough 
in advance to insure his having the proper 
form on hand. In the larger places this is not 
necessary. 

Hotels. You will find the Milwaukee hotels 
advertised elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 


Private Rooms. Members who fail to se- 
cure hotel accommodations, or who prefer to 
secure rooms in private homes, may write to 
Wm. F. Sell, 1604—11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
State for how many accommodations are de- 
sired, whether one or two in a room, and for 
what. nights. He will, in turn, secure what 
you ask for, and notify you of its location, 
price, and how to get there from down town. 
He will also notify the room-keeper of your 
coming. It is only fair to all concerned that 
applicants for such accommodations notify the 
room-keeper and Mr. Sell, should a member 
desire to go elsewhere after the assignment 
has been made. This is quite necessary in 
order that the room thus reserved may be 
given to another. 

Write for your rooms early. 

Final Program will be ready for distribu- 
tion at the meeting Thursday morning. You 
do not need to bring the JOURNAL with you. 
BRING YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD. 

Membership in the Association is Two Dol- 
lars a year. The membership year is from 
September 1 to August 31. Join your local if 
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A Rare Opportunity! 
For 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


Gorgeous Dance Program 


of the Chicago Grand Opera 
In Solo and Ensemble Numbers 
Pabst Theater—November 7 


Sat. Mat. at 2:30 P.M. 
Sat. Eve. at 8:15 P.M. 


25 Performers led by Andreas Pavley 
Beautiful Scenic Effects 


Orchestra under direction of Adolph 
Schmidt, former director of Covent 
Garden Opera Co. of London 
PRICES: 

Gallery—50c, 75c 
Balcony—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Floor—$2.00, $2.50 
Boxes—$2.50 
Plus war tax 
Management: MARGARET RICE 
Gram’s Music House 

414 Milwaukee St. 


MAIL ORDERS NOW 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 


Tel. Broadway 1408 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 


and Service 





service. 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street 


> 





Film Slide Projector 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
~ Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 


UV Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film. 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Compliments 
of 


FIELD’S 


107 Wisconsin St. 
Milwaukee 

















Greg¢ Shorthand Wins 

World’s Championship 

Fourth Time in 5 Years 
99.91% Perfect 


Only three errors in transcript of 3,445 
words, dictated at 198 to 258 words a 
minute! Record established by Martin J. 
Dupraw in recent National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association contest for 
World’s Shorthand Championship. 

Charles L. Swem, who won the cham- 
pionship in 1923 and 1924, made but ten 
errors on the same test, and won second 
place. : 

Gregg Also Wins 
Amateur World’s Championship 
Harvey Kittleman, student in Gregg 

School, Chicago, won the Amateur 
Championship, making but seven errors. 
Your Students, Too, Can Win 


Your students, too, can win with Gregg 


Shorthand because it is easier to learn, 
easier to write, easier to read—and is the 
swiftest of all systems, 3 
Standard American System 
Gregg Shorthand is the standard Amer- 
ican system. Taught in more than 93% 
of all high schools in the United States 
that teach shorthand. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 
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possible. Memberships will be sold by the 
treasurer at the Auditorium. You may send 
membership direct to the Secretary’s office at 
Madison. Membership entitles you to attend 
all meetings and includes subscription to THE 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OFFICERS 


C. J. Anderson, President, Madison 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison 
G. F. Loomis, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-Presidents: 

R. E. Balliette, Sturgeon Bay 

D. H. Wright, Oshkosh 

Emma Jacobson, Elkhorn 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee 

Lillian McCormick, Superior 

Thomas E. Sanders, Racine 

Frank Head, Manitowoc 

F. O. Holt, Janesville 

Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac 

Lillia E. Johnson, Eau Claire 
_ Representative Assembly. The Representa- 
tive Assembly will meet in the Grand Avenue 
Methodist Church on Thursday afternoon, 
November 5, at 1:45. It is hoped that all of the 
the business can be completed at this session. 
The Committee on Credentials will meet on 
Wednesday afternoon and the printed list of 
delegates will be distributed at the meeting. 

Following is the order of business: 


Report of Committee on Credentials 

Announcement of Committees 

Election of Officers: President, three 
vice-presidents, treasurer; members of 
Executive Committee for three years to 
succeed Elizabeth Waters and F. 
pr whose terms expire January 1, 

Adoption of Budget for 1926 

Report of N. E. A. Director 

Reports of Committees 

New Business 


COMMITTEES 
Credentials 


O. S. Morse, Fond du Lac, Chairman 

Rebecca Fraser, Milwaukee 

D. T. John, Kenosha 

Maida S. Gibson, Chippewa Falls 

A. W. Zellmer, Alma. 
Resolutions 

Eleanor Weisman, Sun Prairie, Chairman 

E. W. Waite, Manitowoc 

W. P. Roseman, Whitewater 

F. L. Clapp, Madison 

Helen Pranke, Milwaukee 
Necrology 

W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, Chairman 

G. O. Banting, Waukesha 

Mary Gallagher, Racine 

Edith Turnell, Superior 

Chester Byrnes, East Troy 

Resolutions may be sent to the Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee at any time before 
the meeting. 
The Necrology Committee finds that it has 

a difficult task to keep a correct list of teach- 
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ers who have died during the year. In order 
that no names shall be omitted it is requested 
that any one knowing of deaths report them 
to the committee. 


Exhibits. A splendid exhibit of school sup- 
plies, furniture, equipment, text-books and the 
like may be found in the basement of the 
Auditorium. Here you will find much of in- 
terest and value. VISIT THE EXHIBIT. 


Attendance Certificates. Any time after 
four o’clock the certificates of attendance may 
be had at the secretary’s office in the Hotel 
Wisconsin. Some School Boards require the 
certificate, but most do not. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual meeting Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Association 4:30 P.M., November 5—Audito- 
rium of Milwaukee Journal Building. 

Wisconsin Band Association—Y. M. C. A. 
Wednesday, November 4, 10:00 A.M.—AIl 
band leaders and principals are invited. 

Platteville Normal Reunion—Thursday, No- 
vember 5, 12:00 M.—Republican House. Plates 
$1.00 each. Make reservations with W. H. 
Williams, Platteville, Wisconsin. 

Carroll College Headquarters—Wisconsin 
Hotel—Room 107 — Luncheon — Presbyterian 
Church, Waukesha, Saturday noon. 

Milwaukee Normal Alumni Association re- 
union and dinner—Gimbel’s Grill, Thursday, 
November 5, 6:30 P.M. Reservations may be 
sent to Charles B. Gates, Milwaukee Normal 
School. 

Lawrence College Alumni, Thursday, No- 
vember 5. 

The Annual Wisconsin Alumni Teachers’ 
Dinner will be held Friday noon, November 6, 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Wisconsin. 
President Glenn Frank will speak. 

A record attendance is anticipated, and those 
who expect to be present are urged to make 
advance registration with either the Chairman, 
Supt. Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, or the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Roy Sorenson, Wauwatosa. 

Delegate Meeting of Association of Wiscon- 
sin Normal School Teachers, Thursday, No- 
vember 5, 4:30 P.M.—Market Hall, Audito- 
rium. 

Whitewater Normal reunion dinner—Badger 
room, Hotel Wisconsin, 12:00, Friday, Novem- 
ber 6. Plates $1.00. 

Stout Institute alumni banquet will be held 
in banquet room, Republican House, Friday, 
November 6, at 6:00 P.M. Make reservations 
with R. W. VanDuzee, Public Schools, West 
Allis. 

Milwaukee Downer alumni dinner at Mc- 
Laren Hall, Friday, November 6, 5:30 P.M. 
Make reservations with Miss Aleida J. Pieters 
by Wednesday, November 4. Dinner $1.25. 


To the Art Teachers: 

The exhibit of School Art in connection with 

the State Teachers’ Convention will be held at 
the Milwaukee Art Institute November 3, 4, 5, 
o, t. 
Will you help promote the exhibit by send- 
ing about six mounts of work done in your 
school or schools or as many examples of ap- 
plied art work as you may wish to send? 
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Mounts should be 22 x 28 inches and all 
work must be delivered to Gustave Moeller, 
Milwaukee Art Institute, 456 Jefferson Street, 
on or before October 31. 


Teachers’ College Alumni Breakfast—The 
Teachers’ College Alumni and former stu- 
dents will breakfast at Gimbel’s, Friday morn- 
ing, November 6, at 8:00. Reservations may 
be made with W. W. Theisen, Asst. Supt. 
Schools, Milwaukee. 


River Falls Reunion Banquet—Friday, No- 
vember 6, at 6:00 P.M., Y. M. C. A. Send res- 
ervations to Laura E. Kellar, 1232% Oakland 
Ave., Milwaukee, or Raymond Jensen, Y. M. 
C. A., Milwaukee, by 4:00 P.M. Thursday, No- 
vember 5. 

Lawrence College Alumni Banquet—Thurs- 
day, Nov. 5, 6:00 P.M., Blatz Hotel. Make res- 
ervations with A. G. Bouchard, 615 Trust Com- 
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Wisconsin Branch of Administrative Women 
will hold their annual breakfast at Gimbel’s 
Tea Room, Saturday, Nov. 7, at 7:45 A.M. 
Make reservations before November 5 with 
Miss Maybell G. Bush, Capitol, Madison. 

Beloit College—Headquarters at Hotel Wis- 
consin. Luncheon at Athletic Club, Friday, 
November 6, 12:15. 

Ripon College—“Get-together Dinner” will 
be held at 6:00 P.M., Friday, November 6, at 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. 

Eau Claire Normal Reunion — Plankinton 
— Auditorium, Friday, November 6, 4:30 


The Milton College luncheon will be held at 
the City Club, Merrill Building, Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, at noon, Thursday, November 5th. 
All alumni and old students of Milton College 
in attendance at the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convention are cordially urged to be 
present. 





The Marinette City Teachers’ Association 
recently established a Student Loan and 
Scholarship Fund. A needy high school stu- 
dent may borrow $50, without interest, to be 
paid back when he is able to do so. Each 
year a $50 scholarship is to be given to a de- 
serving student to help him in obtaining a 
higher education. Proceeds from a “Pay to 
Play” party constitute the initial fund. 





An audience of 1,500 people at Westfield 
witnessed the performance of “Red Bird,” 
written and staged by Miss Pearl Richards of 
Racine. A cast of 200 presented the play, 
which is both faithful to the facts and artisti- 
cally beautiful. 





For twenty years Miss Nellie E. Halfhead 
has been a teacher in the Brodhead high 
school. At the alumni meeting this spring 
the graduates of the last twenty years pre- 
sented her with a beautiful diamond ring. 





Appleton college has made six new appoint- 
ments to its faculty. Twila Lytton of New 
York will be dean of women this year, taking 
Miss Louise Brown’s place. Anna F. Fisher 
will hold the woman’s chair in English litera- 
ture, and Waldo F. Mitchell will be assistant 
professor in the department of commerce. 
The head of physical education for women will 
be Blanche Burrow, who will also teach com- 
position. Florence D. Stonder will be assist- 
ant professor in chemistry, and Hazel E. Tay- 
lor has been appointed nurse. 





Dr. Richard T. Ely has resigned as profes- 
sor of economics at the University of Wis- 
consin after thirty-three years of service, and 
will join the faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity as director of the Institute for Research 
in Land Economics and Public Utilities, which 


he founded five years ago at Wisconsin, and 
which became affiliated with Northwestern on 
July 1. He has been made honorary professor 
of economics at Wisconsin so that he may 
continue to be a member of the faculty in an 
honorary capacity. Other members of the in- 
stitute now at Wisconsin who will go with Dr. 
Ely include Dr. G. S. Wehrwein, Dr. Mary L. 
Shine, Professor H. D. Simpson, Professor 
H. B. Doran, Edward W. Morehouse, and 
Arthur J. Mertzke. 





A. A. Thomson of the State Department of 
Public Instruction gave courses in the Topeka, 
‘Kansas Institute August 24-30. Mr. Thom- 
son was there last year also. 





During the vacation Chester J. Dodge, prin- 
cipal at Mondovi, was married to Miss Alice 
Wilkinson of St. Peter, Minnesota. 





We started to make a list of the marriages 
among teachers this summer. We gave it up; 
the columns of the JOURNAL are limited. 





The loving reverence in which her high 
school pupils hold the memory of the late Miss 
Emma Janisch, who for thirty-five years took 
an important part in Waterloo school life, 
was shown last week when a beautiful bronze 
tablet was erected on the north wall of the 
assembly room, the plate a gift of the class of 
25. It bears the inscription: 

In Loving Memory of Emma E. Janisch 

1873-1925 

Who as teacher, counselor, and friend ren- 
dered 35 years of faithful and efficient service 
in the Waterloo Public Schools. 
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OUR SPEAKERS FOR 1925 
FROM 
WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 


Whiting Williams, social service; b. Shelby, 
O., Mar. 11, 1878; s. B. J. and Ida (Whiting) 
W.; A.B., Oberlin, 1899 (A.M., 1909); U. of 
Berlin, 1899-1900, U. of Chicago, 1900-1901; 
m. Caroline Harter, of Canton, O., Sept. 5, 
1906. Asst. to pres., Oberlin Coll., 1904-12; 
exec. sec. Cleveland Welfare Federation, 1912— 
17; personnel dir. and v. p. Hydraulic Steel 
Co., 1918-20. Lived as laborer in coal mines, 
steel plants, etc., in U. S. and Europe, 1919-23. 
Lecturer on labor problems, Harvard Grad. 
Sch. of Business Administration, Tuck Sch. of 
Business Administration (Dartmouth). Coun- 
sel in industrial and public relations. Mem. Am. 
Acad. Polit. and Social Science, Nat. Munici- 
pal League, Nat. Conf. Social Work. Repub- 
lican. Conglist. Clubs: Philosophical, City, 
Rowfant (Cleveland), City, Harvard (New 
York), International (Geneva, Switz.). Au- 
thor: What’s on the Worker’s Mind, 1920; 
Full Up and Fed Up, 1921; Horny Hands and 
Hampered Elbows, 1922; Mainsprings of Men, 
etc. Address: Euclid—30th Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Whiting Williams 


I believe that, as the germ dies in the sun- 
light, but thrives in the fetid air of a dun- 
geon, so radical ideas are less dangerous to 
an existing order when expressed than when 
repressed.—GLENN FRANK. 
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Rabbi Wise 


Stephen S. Wise, rabbi; b. Budapest, Hun- 
gary, Mar. 17, 1872; s. Aaron (rabbi) and 
Sabine de Fischer (Farkashasy) W.; stu- 
dent Coll. City of New York, 1887-91; A.B., 
Columbia, 1892; Ph.D., 1901; m. Louise, d. 
Julius and Justine Mayer Waterman, of New 
York, Nov. 14, 1900. Pastor Congregation of 
Madison Av. Synagogue, New York, 1893- 
1900, Beth Israel, Portland, Ore., 1900-6; 
founder, 1907, and since rabbi Free Syna- 
gogue of New York. Founder and 1st v.-p. 
Ore. State Conf. Charities and Correction; 
founder, 1st sec. Federation of Am. Zionists; 
late commr. child labor State of Ore,; v. p. 
Free Religious Assn. America; founder Zion- 
ist Organization of America; chairman in 
succession to Justice Brandeis, of Provisional 
Exec. Com. for Gen. Zionist Affairs; mem. Am. 
Jewish Relief Com. and Joint Distribution 
Com.; founder and dir. League Nat. Unity; 
mem. com. on labor of Council Nat. Defense. 
Rep. of Am. League to Enforce Peace, chmn. 
commn. of Zionist Orgn. America, and mem. 
delegation of Am. Jewish Congress at Conf., 
Paris. Chevalier Legion d’Honneur, France, 
1919. V.-p. Open Forum Nat. Council, Am. 
Assn. Labor Legislation; dir. Peace Soc. of 
New York; founder Eastern Council of Lib- 
eral Rabbis; trustee National Child Labor 
Com. Founder and pres. Jewish Inst. of Re- 
ligion (training of men for Jewish ministry) ; 
mem. exec. com. Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion; trustee Near East Relief. Author: The 
Ethics of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 1901; Beth 
Israel Pulpit (monthly sermon publ.), 3 vols.; 
Free Synagogue Pulpit (monthly sermon 
publ.), 5 vols.; How to Face Life; Child Ver- 
sus Parent. President Am. Jewish Congress. 
Address: 23 W. 90th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Carrie Chapman Catt, lecturer; b. Ripon, 
Wis., Jan. 9, 1859; d. Lucius and Maria (Clin- 
ton) Lane; ed. State Coll. of Ia.; took spl. 
course in law; was prin. high sch. and gen. 
supt. of schs., Mason City, Ia.; m. Leo Chap- 
man, 1884 (died 1886); 2nd, George William 
Catt, 1890 (died 1905). State lecturer and 
organizer Ia. Woman Suffrage Assn., 1890-2; 
since then in service of Nat. Am. Woman Suf- 
frage Assn., of which was pres., 1900-3, and 
since 1916; pres. Internat. Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, 1904. Has lectured in nearly every 
state; worked for suffrage in successful cam- 
paigns in nearly all the woman suffrage 
states; leader in campaign to submit a woman 
suffrage amendment to Federal Constitution, 
bill successfully passed in Ho. of Rep., May 
1919, and Senate, June 1919, ratified Aug. 24, 
1920, proclaimed, Aug. 26, 1920. Mem. 
woman’s com. Council Nat. Defense. Has 
lectured in almost every country of Europe. 
Home: 171 Madison Av., New York, N. Y. 





Mrs. C. C. Catt 


Raymond Robins, social economist; b. S. L., 
N. Y., Sept. 17, 1873; s. Charles Ephraim and 
Hannah M. (Crow) R.; educated at home and 
in country schs., Ohio, Ky., and Fla.; LL.B., 
Columbian (now George Washington) U., 
1896; m. Miss Margaret Dreier, June 21, 
1905. Supt. Chicago Municipal Lodging 
House, 1902-5; head worker Northwestern 
Univ. Settlement, 1903-5; mem. Chicago Bd. 
of Edn., 1906-9; mem. Chicago Charter Conv.; 
social service expert The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement campaign, 1911-12, and 
world tour, 1913; chmn. State Central Com. 
Prog. Party in Ill.; Prog. party candidate for 
U. S. senator, 1914; temporary and perma- 
nent chmn. Prog. Nat. Conv. 1916. Leader 
in Nat. Christian Evangelistic Social cam- 
paign in Am. univs. and colls., 1915-16, un- 
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der Internat. Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Dep. commr. and maj. U. S. A. in Am. Red 
Cross mission to Russia, June 1917; promoted 
commd. and It. col. U. S. A., comdg. Am. 
Red. Cross mission in Russia, Nov. 1917—May 
1918. Mem. exec. com. Rep. Nat. Com., cam- 
paign 1920; trustee, charter mem. and mem. 
com. on monumental memorial in Washing- 
ton, Roosevelt Memorial Assn.; advocate of 
organized labor and land value taxation. 
Transcontinental and European tour advocat- 
ing the outlawry of war, 1923. Conglist. 
Clubs: City (Chicago and New York). 
Home: 1437 W. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 





Raymond Robins 

Glenn Frank, author, editor; b. Queen 
City, Mo., Oct. 1, 1887; s. Gordon and Nancy 
Elizabeth (Hombs) F.; spl. student Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) State Normal Sch., 3 yrs.; B.A., 
Northwestern Univ., 1912, M.A., 1921; Litt. 
D., Lincoln Memorial Univ., 1922; LH.D., De- 
Pauw University, 1923; m. Mary Smith, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, June 2, 1917. Asst to 
pres. Northwestern U., 1912-16; associated 
with Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Mass., in 
research and organization, 1916-19; associa- 
ate editor Century Magazine, 1919-21, editor 
in chief since May, 1921. Lecturer in United 
States and Canada since 1912; sec. Internat. 
Lyceum Assn., 1914-1915. Mem. of a group 
headed by Ex-Pres. William H. Taft that 
drafted a covenant for the League of Nations, 
which was considered by the Peace Conf., 
at Paris, 1918-19. Mem. Am. Sociol. Soc., 
Am. Economic Assn., Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Tau Delta, Delta Sigma Rho. Methodist. 
Author: The Politics of Industry, 1919; An 
American Looks at His World, 1923; also 
various studies in the Century Mag. Part 
Author: The Stakes in the War, 1918; The 
League of Nations—The Principle and the 
Practice, 1919. Club: The Players. 
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Albert E. Wiggam, lecturer; b. Austin, Ind., 
Oct. 8, 1871; s. John and Harriet Small 
(Jackson) W.; B.S., Hanover (Ind.) Coll., 
1898, M.A., 1903; Moores Hill (Ind.) Coll., 
1 yr.; chem. control Belle Terre Sugar Fac- 
tory, Donaldsonville, La., season, 1891-2; stu- 
dent in philosophy, Colorado Coll., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 1894; m. Elizabeth M. Jayne, 
of North Vernon, Ind., Apr. 9, 1902. Assayer 
and mine supt., Boulder, Colo., 1895-6; edi- 
torial writer, Minneapolis Journal, 1899-1900; 
campaigned under Hamilton Club, Chicago, 
and Nat. Rep. Com., 1900; lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua lecturer and writer since 1901. Mem. 
Internat. Lyceum Assn., A.A.A.S., Am. Ge- 
netic Ass. Republican. Author: The New 
Decalogue of Science, 1923; The Fruit of the 
Family Tree, 1924. Contbr. to mags.  Ad- 
dress: 50 W. 90th St., New York, N. Y. 





A. E. Wiggam 


The Milwaukee Auditorium has undergone 
changes which will add much to the pleasure 
of convention visitors. Acoustics, lighting, 
and decorative effects have all been improved. 
The ceiling has been broken up by a series of 
crossbeams, and sound-absorbent material is 
used on ceiling and walls. The reverberations 
formerly so annoying have been eliminated. 
The concert division, which seats 2,715 peo- 
ple, will be a perfect concert hall. 

The skylight area has been increased 250 
per cent. The new lighting system is said to 
surpass that of any theatre or convention 
building in the Northwest. 

The control switchboard is 20 feet long and 
weighs seven and a half tons. Ten men will 
have to work thirty days to set it up. Light- 
ing effects of various colors, sunset, sunrise, 
moonlight, may be set up for ten scenes at 
once, operated by a single lever. 
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APPLETON reported by telegraph 
the first 100% enrollment. We hope to 
have 15,000 members this year. That 
means an increase of about 1500 over 
last year. Several new counties are or- 
ganizing this year. Last year there 
were county organizations in 41 coun- 
ties. Almost every city was organized 
independently or in cooperation with 
the county local. A map indicating the 
counties which have locals this year will 
be published soon after the first of the 
year. We hope that no counties will 
have to be indicated as having no or- 
ganization. 





The September number of the JouR- 
NAL carried a list of Milwaukee hotels 
the October number repeats it. Make 
your reservation now! 








The exhibit at the convention is in 
charge of the Auditorium management. 
The Association has no official connec- 
tion with the arrangements. 





We are waiting to hear from the cit- 
ies and counties that have not reported. 
May we have the report by November 
first? 

At the November meeting in 1924, 
the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved: “That the president of this As- 
sociation be directed to appoint a committee 
of five to study the organization of other state 
teachers’ associations and to report one year 
from this time a plan for sectioning the Asso- 





ciation.” President Anderson has appointed 
the following committee: 
B.. MOCOOTMIGE —.. 224-2. 22 La Crosse 
H. As Beene onc Sue Eau Claire 
ko as Te oo Se eae Milwaukee 
Josephine Brabant -......-.--.- Madison 
Bie: “TOWRA 2 Sc eG Appleton 


Every member should receive the 
JOURNAL regularly. Write us if mis- 
takes occur. 
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The report of the Committee on Civ- 
ics has been printed and is now avail- 
able. The report contains a statement 
of objectives in all civics teaching and 
chapters on Community Life In Pri- 
mary Grades by Mary G. Kelty; Civics 
in Intermediate and Upper Grades by 
H. G. Wheat; Civics in Junior High 
School by Ellen M. Larsen; Civics in 
Senior High School by E. D. Miner. 
The report was prepared under the di- 
rection of H. G. Lee of the Whitewater 
Normal school and will form the basis 
of the Civics section meeting discussion 
at the Milwaukee meeting. We shall 
be glad to send copies to those who de- 
sire them. 


The growth of the Association and of 
the JOURNAL has made it necessary to 
engage larger office space. We are now 
on the seventh floor of the Beaver 
Building in a fine suite of offices. Come 
up and see us when you are in Madison. 
This is your Association and your head- 
quarters. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 1924 


Madison, Wisconsin 
March 31, 1925 


The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We respectfully submit, herewith, the re- 
port of our examination of the accounts of the 
Treasurer and of the Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association for the year 
ended December 31, 1924. The report con- 
sists of this letter and the following exhibits: 


Exhibit “A”—Receipts and Disbursements, 
Treasurer’s Records. 
Bank Reconciliation, December 
31, 1924. 
Exhibit “B”’—Receipts and Disbursements, 
; Secretary’s Records, 


The assets of the Association as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924 were as follows: 
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Cash Balance—Exhibits “A” and 
ON er ee ae Sa aes $21,088.92 
Liberty Bonds—Cost ~ ----_------ 3,000.00 
Other Bonds (Par Value of 
$12,000)—Cost -.....---_--_- 11,763.20 
Wisconsin Journal of Education __ 1,500.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office ____ 2,148.42 
Total = 2.22... SE 





We did not examine the bonds which totaled 
$15,000.00 par value shown as assets above, 
but we have a detailed list of them as fur- 
nished us by Mr. G. F. Loomis, Treasurer, who 
has custody of them. The cost of “Other 
Bonds” of $11,763.20 included accrued inter- 
est thereon at the time of purchase. 

We wish to commend your Treasurer and 
Secretary for the orderly manner in which 
they have kept their records, and to thank 
them for the assistance and courtesies ex- 
tended to us. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELWELL, KIEKHOFER & 
COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 


(Signed) 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1924 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1924____ $25,236.28 


Receipts 
Memberships and Sub- 
aerintions 2 5-353. $26,117.01 


Ticket Sales—Convention 1,303.00 
Interest—Liberty Bonds 127.50 
Interest—Other Bonds __ 580.00 
Interest—Daily Bank 
palenees? 2 265.91 
Advertising Receipts—W. 
a a eee 5,378.14 
Total Receipts _____ 33,771.56 
$59,007.84 
Disbursements 
President’s Traveling Ex- 
IR fovea esse ete eee ee 245.84 
Treasurer’s Salary and 
i eee See 354.11 
Executive Committee Ex- 
WE nota otowe Sons 547.34 
Secretary’s Office ______ 10,760.20 
Legal Expense _________ 924.49 
Convention Expense ____ 4,426.61 


National Education Asso- 


ciation 1,147.72 
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Wisconsin Journal of 








Education 
Printing —___$5,653.38 
Postage —..-- 168.56 
Other 98.75 
— 5,920.69 
Gonmmuttees. ‘oo ei 368.66 
Reading Circle ___.-.-~- 178.15 
Equipment — Secretary’s 
eee Soesc ec ec ces TET 
Bonds Purchased ______ 11,763.20 
Refund of Subscriptions 
and Memberships _-__- 17.00 
All Other Unclassified __ 217.90 
Total Disbursements 37,918.92 
Cash Balance, December 
81, 1924 ee eae = awa 2108892 
Our Growth 
Members Assets 
ean, 1, 2928 nantes e2 10,881 $21,307.94 
Jan. 1, 1924 << Apht4 28,236.28 
Jan. 1, 1925 == 13;697 39,500.54 


WHAT THE LEADERS SAY 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association is the 
expression of the professional spirit of the 
teachers of this state. Upon the members of 
our profession rests a personal responsibility 
to this Association. Every teacher in Wis- 
consin should feel it his duty to belong to the 
Association and take an active part in making 
it an expression of the highest professional 
ideals and educational standards. 

JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent 





The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association affords 
the one opportunity for a teacher to become an 
active factor as a member of the profession. 
It is his opportunity to make his influence felt 
outside of his immediate school locality. 
Every teacher in the state should feel an in- 
terest in the state Association to the extent, 
at least, of becoming a member. Let’s make 
it one hundred per cent. 

President F. S. HYER 
Whitewater 





The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association is a 
dynamic organization for the mutual advance- 
ment of its members and for the promotion of 
education in Wisconsin. 

Affiliation with it is a mark of high profes- 
sional spirit and all teachers in Wisconsin 
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should enroll in order that we may have 100% 
membership. 


Normal school graduates have been trained 
academically and professionally, and hope- 
fully have developed an attitude towards pro- 
fessional growth—a craving for better and 
more abundant professional nourishment. The 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will provide 
this and every Normal school graduate owes 
it to his school, his community, and himself to 
become an active member of this great Asso- 
ciation which distributes among all the wis- 
dom of all,—for every member takes from the 
Association in proportion as he contributes to 
it. 

Let us all cooperate by joining it, by work- 
ing for it and with it, thus striving to make 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association the 
greatest of its kind in the country and reveal- 
ing that the hearts of our teachers beat true 
to the Badger motto “Forward”. 

President JOHN F. SIMS 
Stevens Point 





Every Wisconsin teacher who believes in his 
profession should join the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. The JOURNAL alone is worth 
the enrollment fee. The annual meeting in 
November is one of the most inspirational ed- 
ucation meetings I have ever attended. 

In the state from which I came, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Teachers’ Association has practi- 
cally a one hundred per cent enrollment and 
I know that all of the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania work together, and through their asso- 
ciation have accomplished much for the pro- 
fession and for the schools of the state. We 
can all accomplish much more by working to- 
gether than by working apart and the best 
means of cooperation is the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

I hope that our secretary will be able to re- 
port a very substantial increase in member- 
ship this year. 

President FRANK E. BAKER 
Milwaukee 





I hope all graduates of the Superior Normal 
school who are teaching will become members 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. The 
association stands for educational progress 
and for better schools. The program this fall 
will be a most inspiring one. Let us all hold 
together. 

President A. D. S. GILLETT 
Superior 





There are two or three reasons which occur 
to me which should prompt graduates of nor- 
mal schools to become members of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association: 

















This Association has had a large part in the 
promotion of the present favorable salary 
schedules in the various classes of schools in 
the state. It is only through the cooperative 
spirit fostered by this Association that teach- 
ers may fully realize the importance of the 
calling in which they are engaged. The pro- 
grams of the State Teachers’ Association and 
the sectional meetings throughout the state 
bring to Wisconsin national leaders in educa- 
tion. All of this and much more is possible, 
only through the activities of the Association, 
which, of course, depends upon the general 
membership of teachers. 

President J. H. AMES 
River Falls 

It would seem that every normal school 
graduate should be a member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association because that means look- 
ing forward and every graduate of a normal 
school should have a forward look. Belonging 
to the association at least indicates some pro- 
fessional interest. If one hasn’t that he 
should withdraw from the profession and 
work elsewhere. 

Our graduates ought to be interested in the 
Association because through it one keeps in 
touch with the educational atmosphere and 
movement of the state. The Association has 
always worked for the best interests of educa- 
tion. Normal school graduates should be in- 
terested in that. 

There is much to be done in education in the 
state of Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association is going to help do it. Every 
teacher should be a member and lend his in- 
fluence in working out an educational program. 

President ASA M. ROYCE 
Platteville 





Why should teachers belong to the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association? 

As a rule great things are accomplished 
only through united effort. 

The teaching profession, as well as all other 
professions, has reached its present high plane 
chiefly through the activities of state and na- 
tional organizations. The more members an 
association has the greater its influence. Let 
every teacher do his “bit’’ by joining this year. 
It costs you nothing, for the WISCONSIN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION which you receive is worth 
all you pay for your membership. 

President H. A. SCHOFIELD 
Eau Claire 





New high school buildings at Mayville, Lan- 
caster, Mineral Point, and Jefferson were dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies during the 
month. Wisconsin has made wonderful ad- 
vances in the last few years in the construc- 
tion of modern high school buildings. 
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The total sum allotted by the last legisla- 
ture to the nine State Normal schools for the 
year ending June 30, 1926, is $2,210,255.16. 
This amount is divided as follows: 


TTI eer CC eee $143,628.10 
56. 
) 


Eau Claire 
PP ee eee eee er eee 61 


191,8 





UR OME o edie dae ew cwtud ce eed 318,743.44 
NAD. a0 bd eaves 0:0 Ste Rik die oe a aoe ww 
PIERS genie spe dhee te Od caueakeeeet 19,082.84 
ENE OY IEE 6 one ohea mnie meee mand Daler . 248,410.55 
EET OUNE ova cucwolwcns cep aes Cawes . 319,039.00 
NS OC 6 4.5 C6 act de Oe aa ele eee 238,815.01 
EN Sek s d' cds Hon uewede neh as otek 213,891.41 


The citizens of Blair recently voted $25,000, 
for a new building, work on which is expected. 
to start this fall. 


Wisconsin Rural Normal schools were repre- 
sented at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity last summer by the following people: 
Principal Elizabeth Allen, Menomonie; Prin- 
cipal A. W. Zellmer, Alma; and Misses Emma 
Cuff and Nell Cashman, Rice Lake. 





The first all-year schools in this country 
were established in Newark, New Jersey more 
than a decade ago. The system was found 
satisfactory until a short time ago, when, om 
the recommendation of Superintendent Corson, 
the board of education passed a resolution 
terminating the schools on July 1, 1925. Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Wilson Farrand, headmaster of the New- 
ark Academy, were asked to examine the evi- 
dence bearing upon the work of the all-year 
schools in order to determine whether the res- 
olution of the board should be put into effect 
on July 1. The result of their study was a 
decision to continue the all-year schools indefi- 
nitely, pending a thorough-going investigation 
of the situation. Following the Newark re- 
port Birmingham, Atlanta, Chicago, and other 
cities have decided to adopt or continue the 
all-year-school program. 





The Oshkosh High school has adopted a rule 
which limits outside activities of students to , 
membership in two societies. It is hoped that 
the adoption of this system will equalize the 
opportunities for leadership and also raise 
scholastic standings. 





The Ripon High school will hold an open 
session some evening this fall and another in 
the spring, so that parents may see what both 
teachers and children are actually doing in 
the classroom. 
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Overworked Teachers!! 


YOU will find a very important 
message in 


“How To Study” 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the 
Technique of Effective Study 
by 
WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 


Hundreds of practical hints and short 
cuts in the economy of learning, to assist 
teachers and students in securing MAX- 
IMUM SCHOLASTIC RESULTS at a 
minimum cost of time, energy, and fa- 
tigue. 


BASED on established principles of 
educational psychology, it will save 
teacher as well as student much misdi- 
rected labor, worry, and fatigue. 


Some of the Topics Covered. 


Technique of Effective Study 

Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study 

How to Study Modern Languages 

How to Study Literature 

How to Study Science 

Developing Concentration and Efficiency 

Examinations and Lecture Notes 

The Athlete and His Studies 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Cramming 

Why College, and After College, What? 

etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. 


Why You Need This Guide 


“It is safe to say “To students and 
that failure to ‘teachers who have 

: ae never learnt how to 
guide and direct study, work is very 
study is the weak a a ye 

baa ment, a flagella- 
point in the whole tion, and an in- 
educational ma-  superable obstacle 


chine.” — Prof. G. to contentment.”— 
M Site: Ses ol Prof. A. Inglis, 

- Whipple, U. of Harvard | Univer- 
Michigan, sity. 


You Need This Intelligent Assistance 


re ee ee 


res AMERICAN STUDENT PUBLISHERS, 
I 


22 W. 43rd St., New York. 
CLI P Gentlemen: 


AND Please send me a copy of 
“How to Study,” for which I en- 
MAIL | close $1.00 cash; $1.10 check. 


TODAY I TROMOE (5 Wis Vd ele oi ih ace ean’ 


eT A Pot are Bere eae 















‘But.Oh Boy. #t 
When It Rains/; 
Ys 


When misfortune comes 

in the form of Accident, 
Sickness or Quarantine— 
that’s when the T. C. U. 
' umbrella means a lot. 

Read what B. Margaret 
Owens, Franklin, Nebr., 
’ says: “Your advertisement 
of protection under an um- 
brella is certainly true, 
only it doesn’t tell all. The 
wonderful sense of finan- 
cial security in case of 
sickness means more to 
me than I could possibly 
express in words. 

“T have not been sick for 
two years, and know a biz 
lot is due to the knowl- 
edge of my membership 
in the T. C. U.” 


See What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. It will pay you $11.67 a 
week when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,000 for major 
accidents, or for aceidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits doubled for travel accidents. Protects dur- 
ing the vacation period too. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building LINCOLN, NEBR. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


ITU 5a. 8s 9h s pod ceinwege ten 0SebeGan Oe eee wars 


(This Coupon places the sender under no ob- 
ligation) 









in ‘Gen ee: a. 


ee ae ee eee” 

















Edward J. Dempsey, Oshkosh attorney, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin state board 
of normal school regents for the coming year, 
at a meeting of the board held July 22. Mr. 
Dempsey has devoted much valuable time and 
effort to the affairs of the board. 


A complete accounting system for public 
schools, which was recently, devised by Prof. 
John Guy Fowlkes of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, has now been adopted 
by the State Association of City Superintend- 
ents of Wisconsin, as well as in Missouri and 
South Dakota. This accounting system con- 
forms to the requirements of the National As- 
sociation of Public Schools Business Officials 
and the U. S. Bureau of Education. It works 
out an entire budget for the public school 
finance. 

Mr. Fowlkes also has issued a series of 
child-accounting record forms—report cards— 
which furnish space for a record of each child 
from the time he enters first grade until he 
graduates from high school. These forms con- 
tain the material that should be included in 
such a report, according to the judgment of 
300 superintendents of public schools. Mr. 
Fowlkes is advocating a uniform system 
throughout the various states, which will in- 
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clude a complete and convenient record of each 
child. 


The Tennessee State Board of Education at 
its meeting June 19 authorized the teaching 
of the Bible in all the schools. The following 
resolution was adopted on motion of Governor 
Peay: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
Tennessee hereby approves the inclusion of 
the Bible in the curriculum of elective studies 
for which schools may give credit. 

“To this end the commissioner of education 
is authorized to appoint a committee of five 
representatives of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths of our State, all of which 
have the Bible as the basis of their moral and 
spiritual instruction, to formulate a syllabus 
of Bible study, and a plan for teaching same, 
which committee shall report as promptly as 
convenient to the State board of education 
for final approval of its recommendations.” 

The system of promotions in Washburn will 
be changed from mid-year and spring promo- 
tions to annual promotion at the close of 
schools in the spring. Mr. W. E. Kimball, 
the new superintendent, thinks the elimination 
of one teaching position in the high school will 
be made possible next year by the new plan. 





Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 

to Wort in Your School 

The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
eountry. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, cust- 
less, simple and swift in 
its operation. It is 
guaranteed to elean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to 














any convenient lamp 
é socket. Strongly made 
Price $32.50 of malleable iron and 


aluminum, its weight is 


The Little Giant is a put eight pounds and 
modern hygienic de- can be shipped by par- 
vice that should be in ¢e] post. 7 


every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of 
blackboard eraser 
cleaners to work in 
your school under our 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 


Address Dept. W 


JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 



































The Teacher 
Interprets Nature 


UTUMN brings again rich and varied 

color. The modern teacher plans the 
program so that a definite period may be 
given to the beauty around us 


Appreciation must include color expres- 
sion. Autumn fires, foliage, flowers and 
fruits inspire color and design in art and 
grade classes 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is always the 
hild’s own choice. It requires so little 
technical direction that it is the ideal me- 
dium for color work 


Send for the ART SERVICE Bu- 
REAU’S new outline for the use 
of GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS in 
Autumn work 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4) East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 



















The New International Encyclopaedia 
Second Edition with Supplement---25 Volumes 


















Graded 


The New 
al Encyclopaedia is 
the “adopted” or “ap- 

proved” DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 
work in 
svery state for use in 
Schools and 
High Schools. No set 
less complete will do 
your work, or meet 
your requirements. 


All departments of this great work of reference 
have been brought down to the end of the year 1924 
by the new volumes. 


Send the coupon for free booklet 
Chicago, III. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 160 No. LaSalle St., \ 
Chicago, Ill. , 
Please send me your descriptive booklet with speci- , 

men pages, illustrations and maps, and full informa- 

tion about The New International Encyclopedia, to- . 

gether with terms of your special Supplement offer. 

1 WJoe 10-25 ! 
PNR 5 /F.s'a: Riba Oder Nua Ritcecp alae ara et Ss ee ae be teas 1 
Address 


Internation- 


reference 
practically 
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The New Internation- 
al is America’s own 
encyclopaedia. It is 
world-wide in scope, 
yet written from the 
American viewpoint, 
and meets fully—as 
no foreign work could 
possibly do—the needs 
of the American peo- 
ple, and of American 
schools. 































Suse: | TwoValuableTeaching Aids 


at a Saving to You 
Order Now and Pay Nov. 15 If More Convenient 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is published monthly dur- 
ing the school year from September to June inclusive. It supplies 
practical, usable classroom material adapted to the needs of teachers 
of all the grades and rural schools and covering every branch of school 
work. There are masterpieces of art in full color with complete ma- 
terial for class study; full page drawings for seat work, etc.; poster 
patterns and designs for calendars, blackboard drawings, etc.; editorials 
by foremost educators; several pages of school entertainment material 
each month; and many other helpful departments including: ‘‘ Teach- 





Ter’s Help-One-Another Club”, Primary Methods and Devices, Suggestions for Grammar Grades, Requested Poems, 
Practical Ideas from Everywhere and others. Su bscription price $2.00 per year. See special offer in coupon below. 


The Instructor Picture Studies consists of full color reproductions of the following eight famous paintings, each on heavy 
vate paper, size 934 x 12 %4 inche;s: The Torn Hat—Sully; By the River—Lerolle; Old [ronsides—Johnson; The Balloon— 
Dupre; Song of the Lark—Breton lisge of Innocence—Reynolds; Dignity and Impudence—Landseer; Deer in the Forest, 
Iwilight—Bonheur. Each pictursA enclosed in a folder on which is printed complete story and question material for use 
in the study of the picture. Also ens? 

in each folder are 48 miniature halftone 
reproductions of the painting for distrbu- 
tion to the pupils. (A total of 384 miniat- 
ure pictures in theeight folders.) Allofthis 4 
material is enclosed in a portfolio of extra 
heavy art paper as illustrated, size 10 x 
13 inches. 
$1.50 postpaid. See special offer in cou- 4 
pon at right. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
(Mail to nearest office) 


rice of complete portfolio, 


| ] Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
] Instructor Picture Studies, $1.50 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


San Francisco, Cal. | these squares to indicate 


Place cross (X) in one of 
preference as to payment. 


(Address Office Nearest to You) 1 
MAIS hoes oc sic tavereee TERE Vie cite ° 
Ask for Catalog of over 400 books for ' 
Teachers and Schools. Oe OF FR heen eile s pv cee wens Ceiccctos 











PICTURE 


ee 


aoe 


INSTRUCTOR | 














(Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient) 
(WJE—Oct.) RE! Fis ete pats we OS 


§ Dansville, N. ¥., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, 


Cal. 
$2.00 


| [] Both of the above at the special combination price of $3.20 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925. 





@®wdrrmetswawatLay 


os 
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Extension Readers for the Grades 


CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


Just completed 
NOT A BASAL SERIES 





What is this Extension plan? 


1—No duplication of ELSON READER 
SELECTIONS—a big point in economy. 

2—Stress on modern literature rather than 
on the classic. 

3—Definite Library 
Plans. 

4—Development of additional Silent Reading 
skills. 


and Home Reading 


THE SERIES 


Primer, for Beginners ...... $0.56 
Book One, First Grade ..... .60 
Book Two, Second Grade ... .68 
Book Three, Third Grade ... .76 
Book Four, Fourth Grade ... .80 
Book Five, Fifth Grade ..... -84 
Book Six, Sixth Grade ...... 84 
Book Seven, Seventh Grade.. .96 
Book Eight, Eighth Grade .. .96 





Write for information regarding this 
series to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


Publishers of the Lake Texts for 
Schools and College 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











Europe in 1926 


Our European Summer 
School plans for June to 
September, 1926, are now 
ready. We offer many at- 
tractive suggestions for 
your next vacation. An 
opportunity to tour Eng- 
land, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Spain and 
other countries under uni- 
versity leadership. 


50 Scholarships offered 
to teachers to reduce cost. 


Write today for full information 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 














Principal Edward Hinterberg, of the Water- 
town High school, had so planned the opening 
organization work that it was practically com- 
pleted in forty minutes, and, the regular class 
program was carried out the first day of 
school. 





Green county took a first prize on its educa- 
tion booth at the State Fair, and seven indi- 
vidual prizes,—three firsts, two seconds, and 
two thirds. 





A new three-year course for preparing 
teachers for junior high schools is being in- 
troduced this semester at Superior Normal. 
The course includes more educational work 
than the old two year course, and more in- 
struction in the subjects which the student will 
teach. 





Miss Elizabeth Allen, principal of the Dunn 
County Normal school, reports that the new 
plan for Saturday morning extension work is 
meeting with great success. The teachers in 
the county may come to the normal school on 
Saturday mornings and there secure help 
from Miss Allen in solving various problems. 
They may also make use of the school’s entire 
equipment—books, outlines, printing and hec- 
tograph outfits, ete. 


Thomas Rees, director of the Racine Con- 
tinuation and Vocational schools, has had to 
have his right eye removed as the result of 
an accident which occurred on a hunting trip 
September 19. More than 400 shot lodged in 
his chest, face, and neck, and one shot went 
completely through the right eye. 





The platcon system will be tried out this 
year in the Emerson school, Madison, under 
the direction of Leo. P. Schleck, principal. 





Dr. Alfred Hall—Quest, Columbia univer- 
sity educator who is directing the Milwaukee 
University School, has as his goal—‘“No child 
shall fail.” Among other tenets in the Hall— 
Quest doctrine are: 

The child should not be tailored to fit the 
school but the school made over to fit each 
child. 

The child should be taught to use his mind, 
as well as hands. 

The teacher should give the child the right 
start toward solving problems and lessons, so 
that parents will not be called upon to assist 
in preparing lessons. 

There should be a minimum of home work. 

The pupil should be taught to determine his 
best hours for study and then made to concen- 
trate on those hours. 
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The Lincoln Readers 


Book VII - By C.J. Anderson 
480 pp. List price $1.00 
Laurel Book Company, Chicago 


The series of which this book is a part 
is too well and favorably known to need 
comment. Book Seven carries the series 
forward into the Junior High School and 
emphasizes not only what to read but 
how to read it. It does not suppose that 
a seventh grade pupil has mastered the 
art of reading. The selections are un- 
hackneyed and emphasize the social and 
natural sciences, but abundant material 
of literary merit is provided. Many of 
us who “paged through” the old school 
reader must regret that we could not 
have had such a book as this to teach 
and inspire us in the art of reading good 
books. The book is well printed and il- 
lustrated and is attractively bound. 


Book VIII is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 496 pp. List price $1.00. 


Reading Objectives is a guide book 
for teachers in reading. 408 pp. List 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 


AT Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,’ 
subjects com- “Elementiry School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,”’ “Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


price $1.80. 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘The 


Courses in 40 


Begin any time 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








We have recently published 
ROBBINS 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


For grades seven and eight 


It is a fundamental principle that history, 
if it is to be taught successfully, must be 
invested with meaning, and this text has 
been organized in accordance with that 
principle, 


Ardin L. Johnson WORLD BOOK CO. 
Wisconsin Rep. 
Box 393, Wautoma, Wisc. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








Fifty thousand dollars has been set aside by 
Mr. C. A. Shaler of Waupun for the purpose 
of stimulating scholarship in the Waupun 
High school and also as a means of providing 
a college education for worthy students. 

The plan is unique. Four awards of twenty 
dollars each are to be given to the ranking 
student in each year of the high school, and 
twenty dollars to the valedictorian. If the 
ranking member of the senior class and the 
valedictorian are the same individual, that 
student receives both prizes. The donor be- 
lieves in the effect of immediate rewards. 
Only scholarship is counted in awarding these 
sums. 

The biggest stimulus, however, lies in the 
plan of awarding the scholarships, which will 
pay the recipient $600 per year for four years. 
While marks earned at high school are con- 
tributing factors in the selection, Mr. Shaler 
has emphasized the fact that marks are to be 
but one consideration; “such student shall be 
selected not entirely on account of his or her 
high scholarship, but on account of special 
fitness for some calling, general seriousness of 
purpose, and honesty of efforts. A student 
might be very dull and experience great diffi- 
culty in certain lines of study, but would make 
a fine electrician, mechanic, dentist, artist, 
musician, stenographer or bookkeeper.” 

Any student selected for the Shaler scholar- 
ship, “must be financially unable to pay his 
expenses, either in whole or in part.” It is 
expected that all such scholars will work dur- 
ing the summer vacations. 

The money has been placed in trust with the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee. 
The income from the fund will be administered 
by a board of five members, chosen by the 
Board of Education. It is expected that one 
student may be sent to college each year; thus 
four students may be away at one time. 

Mr. Shaler has for several years furnished 
the funds for the education of Waupun boys 
and girls. His new plan is an enlargement 
of the old fund and also an endeavor to estab- 
lish a permanent fund. While students are 
under no obligation to return the money, they 
may do so if their circumstances in life war- 
rant it, but without interest. 











Vour Christmas Cards 
fone LZ eae et ns 


hristmas Greetings made to or- 


i with the sentiment of your 
Stauter Bros. choice, including your name in 


1109 Stout Street paised letieri «ug to match. Beautiful 
Denver, Colo. in design, economical in price. 
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Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 


THE 
teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teach- 
ers and school boards. Literature Free. 


TEACHERS’AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a 
Business”. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 











: PEC | ALIST TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields y teeny Ss school positions. Fi the better 
places only. All he Get details. 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
Sunwhoe 

Edith M. Shaw Quy .« Ov 
7 We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each) 
Art Srovelties Paralle 1Text( $1.50each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2 06 

1 ” 1 each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orat , Virgil’s Aeneid 
Stamping Embroidery also Reaiglatioan states Ancien land WatsanClescion., Ww r 1306 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled aiso supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ french, German, Italian an¢ Spanish two-part 

P Dictionar*es, at $1.25; Noble’s Lz T Spanish-English 

201 Jron Blk. Milwaukee English-Spanish Dictionary. at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO.. 76 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. CITY 

















NEW OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
Books One, Two, and Three, for grades three to eight inclusive. 
Teacher’s Manual and Drill Cards for Foundation Number Work, for 
grades one to four. 
THE NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES 
New Aldine First and Second Language Books with Manuals, for 
grades three to six inclusive, now ready. 
The New Aldine Third Language Book, for grades seven and eight, 
ready about January 1, 1926. 
BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
The Teacher’s Handbook for the primary grades that has received 
widespread recognition. 


Those attending the Milwaukee convention are invited to visit our 
booth—Space 15. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash “Avenue. CHICAGO 
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Midland Schools 
Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
H. A. Mitchell, Proprietor 


Calls given prompt attention on the 
day received. Personal service extended 
to well qualified teachers. Twenty years 
of friendship-making through efficient 
service our most valuable asset. 




















"aie that meet all'the 


equirement for the 


work type of reading, out- 





lined in the Twenty-Fourth 
Year-Book of the National 
Society for the Study of 


Education, are 


The Horn 
Learn to Study 
Readers 


GINN* AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 

















During the past year there were about 230 
people in the State School for the Blind at 
Janesville. About eighty attended summer 
school. There are three extension home teach- 
ers, women who are themselves blind, who go 
out to assist those unable to leave home for 
training. One lives in Milwaukee, one in 
Janesville, the other in Eau Claire. A blind 
agent will soon be located in the northeastern 
section of the state. 

The School for the Blind also has a job- 
finding department for the graduates, and em- 
ploys a purchasing and sales agent whose duty 
it is to buy the raw material and find a mar- 
ket for the work of the expert artisans who 
receive their training at this successful insti- 
tution. 





Mr. R. A. Walker, for twelve years head of 
the Commercial Department of the Madison 
Central High school has been appointed to as- 
sist the Committee on Accredited Schools of 
the University of Wisconsin. He began his 
work on July 1. 





The state of Wisconsin lost a real leader, a 
great teacher, and a man with brilliant pros- 
pects when Paul Graven, head of the Madison 
Vocational school died suddenly September 27, 
following an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Graven had in a short time achieved remark- 
able results in his chosen field. 





NECROLOGY 


Elizabeth J. Fleming at River Falls, Sep- 
tember 3. She began teaching in 1896. 

Mrs. Lillian Fair Poort, for six years a 
teacher in Kenosha, September 18. 

Sarah Carberry, aged 79, at Friendship, 
September 24. 

Anne Allen, aged 104, at Dover, September 
14, i 

Ferne Robinson, at Grantsburg, September 
16. 

Elsie Jensen, Balsam Lake, September 1. 

Nola Posson, Milwaukee, September 5. 

Paul Graven, Madison, September 27. 


The following figures show registration in the summer sessions at each Wisconsin Normal 















school for the years indicated: 


1920 
PORT AMNRG 8 a 8 oe 
Ee OO ee eee ee | ee Seem ee Ses TS: 315 
EET Aaa aire: PALL beet eee a Ny The nar 774 
1S gio Rae a Easier teresa le hems rien aaa Fa? 550 
Platteville __..______ nA Ps Y S sien oe 282 
ANE TERMI 2533 25k. wei Ae ae Lee Ok Sea eee 
Se yg en BR e Footy te eee ae 554 
CET ga SS SS a alee Pent oe apie, Banta 347 
SE penis Rieter comes bier Wen tag een mis 298 





1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


514 529 472 416 309 
440 487 457 367 262 
993 856 910 905 772 
792 743 645 684 461 
390 404 471 424 290 
431 458 428 414 259 
581 656 713 609 526 


483 635 658 637 480 
556 481 451 394 289 


3648 

















We need to throw a concentrated national 
attention upon the adjustment of our educa- 
tional system to the new demands of this new 
day. We need to insure to the average child 
the opportunities of vocational education, not 
a vocational education that trains in technic 
alone and mechanizes the mind of the child, 
but a vocational education that awakens the 
creative impulse. We need to rid our educa- 
tional system of the elements of standardiza- 
tion and quantity production that have blight- 
ed it to such a marked extent in the past. 
We need to consider the curricula of our col- 
leges and universities to the end that the col- 
lege graduate may be better oriented to his 
world and may face his problems not with the 
possession of a number of unrelated bodies of 
information but with that spacious minded- 
ness which comes from a truly liberal educa- 
tion—GLENN FRANK. 








The public schools of Madison 
invite teachers from other cities to 
visit their regular forenoon ses- 
sions October 29-31, and to attend 
exhibits from the high and ele- 
mentary schools of the city at Cen- 
tral High in the afternoon. 











PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions 6f paintings, $2, 


Just the subjects you want, assorted as de- 
sired. No money in advance if ordered by 
school. Add 5 cents for Teachers Manual. de- 


scribing subjects and artists and _ outlining 
course of study in art appreciation for first 9 
grades, 64 pages (illustrated) text by ALBCRT 
W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Sample color 
print (Artext Junior) sent for 4 cents. 

ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Dept. R, 415 Madison Avenue, New York City 





State Loan Co. 


215 Southern Surety Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


me, without any obligation, details of your $25 to $100 

feanin, Sadbes ilicdemtamen Geeioge te ter oad cr heen 

us to their advantage and entire satisfaction, and which is 

> ised by the Stato of lowa and endorsed by leading business 
because of its dignified, 
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BUY NOW 


Your credit is good at The Printerie. 
Pay when you get your check. 
Printerie Personal Stationery, 200 sheets 
paper, size 5% x7, 100 envelopes, size 
39/16x6%4. $1.00 postpaid. 
Printerie Social Stationery, bond finish, 
200 sheets paper, size 7%x10%, 100 
envelopes, size 3% x 7%. $1.75 postpaid. 
Printerie Social Stationery, ripple finish, 
290 sheets paper, size 7% x 10%, 100 enve- 
lopes, size 3%x7%. $2.00 postpaid. 
We use the well known Hammermill paper 


in the manufacture of all our stationery 
and guarantee satisfaction. The station- 
ery is printed or monegramed any way 
you may wish in blue or biack ink Sam- 
ples of any of our stationery on request. 


The Printerie, Bruce, Wisconsin 








The Second Book of the 
Barrows and Parker 


Geography Series 
United States and Canada 


is now ready 


Silver Burdett & Company 
221 E. 20th St. Chicago 











WINSTON 














heck Your Needs 
from These Titles 


Che Cinston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


opular Classics 


Here is a complete List 

of the titles in this series 
I<IDNAPPED HANS BRINKER 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
BIBLE STORIES ROBINSON CRUSOE 
PINOCCHIO GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAK FSPEARE 
ROBIN HOOD THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
HEIDI TREASURE ISLAND 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


These supplemnentary readers are having the 
wide distribution which Superintendents and 
Principals predicted for them. The large, 
clear type, illustrations in color, and inviting 
covers add to the appeal of the immortal 
stories. 

Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


1. R. TRAVER 
Madison 


Wisconsin Representative 
405 N. Francis Street 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Wisconsin Teacher’s Reading Circle Books 
For the School Year 
1925-1926 


NOTE: Three books constitute the minimum of reading for any one 
school year. 


EXPLANATION OF PRICES: Unless otherwise stated, the first 
price given is the usual list price; the second price is the price per copy at 
which single copies or fewer than twelve will be supplied postpaid; the 
third price per copy is that at which the book will be supplied in quantities 
of twelve or more f. o. b. at the city given as the publisher’s address. In 
the case of books sent f. o. b. the postage or expressage is paid by the re- 
cipient. 


Books added this year are indicated with an asterisk preceding the 
author’s name. 


La Rue. Psychology for Teachers_.............-.__- $1.40; $1.40; $1.05 
Stark. Every Teacher’s Problems_____...-..---__---- $1.48; $1.48; $1.11 
Trabue. Measuring Results in Education_____________ $2.00; $2.00; $1.50 
Pittman. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools______- $1.40; $1.40; $1.05 
* Smith. Constructive School Discipline._._...._._.___-_- $1.40; $1.40; $1.05 
New York American Book Company 
i 330 East 22nd Street 
y= mee Chicago, II. 











Is Your School Equipped with 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


The Only Truly Modern 
School Encyclopedia 
Modern in Content. 

Modern in presentation of material. £¥ 
Complete, Wide in Scope, 
Authentic 
Simple enough for the grades, admir- 
ably adapted to all high school subjects. 


International in Its Appeal 
First American edition published three 
years ago. 

English edition published two years ago 
and enjoying the widest sale of any 
encyclopedia ever published in Great 
Britain. 

Italian edition well on the way to com- 
pletion. Swedish edition in the making. 





Endorsed more enthusiastically and by more leading members of the National Education 
Association than any other work of reference ever published. To use Compton’s is to be 
enthusiastic in its praise. Compton’s is already at work in every large city school system 
in the United States as well as thousands of smaller systems and rural schools. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Splendid Volumes — 4500 Pages 
Beautifully and durably bound in red library buckram. Thousands of half-tone 
illustrations, many in color. Text an example of simple, charming and graphic style, 


School Price, $55.00 


Your school library is not complete without Compton’s 








Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That the horsefly 
helped to secure 
American Independence? 


DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW 
That the flea transmits the bubonic plague; 
that the earthworm is more important than 
the horse; that the bumblebee makes pos- 
sible the red clover? 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Romance of Science Sere 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS AND FOES 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS AND FOES 


Intensely interesting, scientifically accu- 
rate stories which show the relations that 
exist between insects, birds, and animals, 
and human beings. Each chapter is a com- 
plete, fascinating story. For Grades 5 to 8; 
list price, 80 cents each. 


Descriptive literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Wi in Repr tative L. R. TRAVER 
405 N. Francis St. Madison 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 























CHAMPIONSHIP 
TEAMS 


Know the value of 
correct equipment— 
that’s why so many 
titles are won yearly 
in L-C uniforms. It 
pays to consider ap- 
pearance and com- 
fort as well as dura- 
bility when buying 
basketball suits. Ask 
for our Catalog if 
you haven’t .a copy. 
Wholesale rates to 
schools. 





WISCONSIN PLAYGROUND SET 


Consists of 1 Volley Ball, 1 Net, 2 Play- 
ground Baseballs, 2 Boys’ Bats, 2 Girls’ 
Bats, 1 Volley Ball Guide—Retails for 
$13.20. Wholesales to schools for $8.00 
plus 15c P. P. 


OWE & CaM pBeLy 


ATHLETIC GOODS CoO. ¥Y 
415-17 S. Fifth St. | Minneapolis, Minn. 











deliberately omitted. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 





STORY HOUR READERS REVISED 
y 


COE AND CHRISTIE 


PL. oo ns cca ab a Me eee tk oe dal wale e ewe 
GS re ree ae rn are ee 
ERY Ts! ofs wide 36) e108 KOs sO Ea Oe eek 
Eo ot cc erwde «0 deee swat so aed 
EE, Sins ong SOMES ORES Oe ERS CEE ei 


accompanied by 
Perception Cards, Seat Work, and Chart 
The success of Story Hour Readers is due to the orderly, sequential development of 
reading matter with respect to difficulty. Mother Goose jingles and stories, nursery 
rimes, animal fables, folk and fairy tale link up with the experiences and problems of 
the child in such a way that they have a social and ethical value. They also form a 
potential basis for language drill necessary to beginners. 


STORY HOUR READINGS 


PO, TOG ions 6 vccvsdotires vdievees 
BE BED, woo ntesececcencs obese tkaeue 
PS PTT eee ee ce ee 
EEE OE no cnet cc bh bd Sees re awe see 
I OD 5 6 n.6:0. 0:4. b6 06 5b vdeo bayesions 
Manual for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 
Manual for Seventh and Eighth Years 
Emphasis on silent reading, short selections, the brevity affording variety of con- 
tent and freshness of interest. Some of the subject matter is as old as “The Lark and 
the Farmer” and some of it as new as De La Mare’s “Nicholas Nye” or “In Flanders 
Field.” The aim has been to reject nothing simply because it is venerably old. 
“Thanatopsis,” “Gray’s Elegy” and similar veterans of many current readers are 


American Book Company 


330 East 22d Street 
Chicago, Ill. 











Order your supplies from advertisers. 
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Box Of Our Stationery. 


Order now and we will ship goods at once and you 
may pay for same at end of each month, 

Hammermill Hundred-Sheet Cabinet. 

Paper—100 sheets ripple finish, ribbon tied, size 
74%xIB%. 

Envelopes—50 ripple finish, square cut flap, size 
3x7. 

Box—Gray figured cover paper, embossed with 
beautiful design in colors and gold. 

$1.50 postpaid. 





Printerie Personal Stationery, ripple finish, 200 
sheets paper, size 51%4x6 6/8, and 100 envelopes 
to match. 

$1.00 postpaid. 

Printerie Christmas Cards, 20 assorted engraved 
cards and envelopes to match with your name 
printed on each card. 

$1.00 postpaid. 
Send for samples of our stationery. 
The Printerie, Bruce, Wis. 











Has Your School 


a Band? 
NSTRUMENTAL music is now 


recognized as an important study 
in many Highand Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 


There are many ways in which you 
\ can place instrumental music on your 
\) rogram without any cost to the 

Coast of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Makers of ING. Band 


Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 









THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-69 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are interested in placing instrumental music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 


iit a 
Address ___ 
City — __. State 








School_ 
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What Makes A Nicer Christmas Present Than A 





The Joy of Reading 
the keynote of 


The Hale Literary Readers 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
Professor of English in Union College 
Book One—For seventh year 
Book Two—For eighth year 
Book Three—For ninth year 

The student is given an introduction 
to literature that will appeal to him in 
a variety of ways. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 











EMMA LANGE, Inc. —— 


HOTEL PFISTER 
MILWAUKEE 


GOWNS - WRAPS 





HATS 











SUPPOSING 


SUPPOSE (1) that during a single season 
a certain text book should be up for change 
in the schools of La Crosse, Appleton, Wis- 
consin Rapids, De Pere, Sparta, Stevens 
Point, Sturgeon Bay, Ft. Atkinson, Shore- 
wood, Viroqua, Evansville, Fairchild, Hud- 
son, Plymouth, Rib Lake, and Mellon and 

SUPPOSE (2) that in their search for the 
best book the superintendents, supervisors, 
and special committees should, after months 
of careful study. simmer the list down to 
what they consider the best 2 or 3 books 
and then put those on trial in regular class 
work, and 

SUPPOSE (3) that as a result of this 
study and competitive trial THE CHOICE 
IN EVERY INSTANCE SHOULD FALL 
UPON THE SAME BOOK, 

Don’t you think, knowing what. you do of 
the men and women in charge of the schools 
named, that such an _ independent’ yet 
unanimous choice is probably pretty safe 
and wise? 

The book that has this unique and un- 
precedented distinction is §6PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH, by Miller and Paul, published by 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
If interested, write 


F. E. Jaastad, State Agent 
Eau Claire, Wis. 








Mention the JourNAL when you order, 
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Tom: ‘Who's the lucky dog—getting a _ nice 
letter from you?” 

Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 

Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his 
name,” 

Jane: “That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 

Tom: “So you’re a T. C. U. too. No wonder 
you look so young. Nothing to worry about.” 


A “Don’t Worry” Club 
for Teachers 
As Near As Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of 
teachers for teachers, is the best of all friends 
when Accident, Sickness or Quarantine comes, 

Now that you have your position, make certain 
that you will collect a salary EVERY MONTH. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a nation- 
al organization of teachers for teachers. For the 
small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will 
assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital benefits, 

It Pays . 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by 
accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you 
to the house but keeps you from your work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile 
disaster, 

$333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for ac- 
cidental loss of life. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad. street car or steamboat wreck. 

OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits 
if your policy has been maintained in force for 
1 year. 

Let us send you Free Booklet, giving all the 
facts. Drop a card in the mail today before you 
forget about it. The T. C. U. can do nothing for 
you in the time of need unless you act now. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 ‘iT. Cc. U. Building LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMAT ION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


FUMED iin <0 666 U's hu ced as 6b Sacdesd veces mass ewe 


Po ee nee en oer ee I ee 
(This Coupon places the sender under no ob- 
ligation) 
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Library Supplies 
for Teachers 


School record cards | 
Overnight checks | 
Rubber erasers 
Book pockets 
Book cards 
Pencil sharpener 
Library paste 

Gluey 

Cico 

Sphinx 

Photo 

Steko 


Bulletin Board 
Book supports 
White ink 

Red ink 

Gold ink 

Book marks 
Permit slips 
Pamphlet cases 
Oak desk trays 
Magazine binders 
Pencil dating outfits 


Examine our CATALOG and check 
the items you will need this fall 
and winter. Then send us your list 
of wants, and let us ship you a trial 
order. You will be pleased with re- 
sults obtained by using 


Democrat Library Supplies 


Write for information about our oak 
catalog cases. 1, 2, 4,6 drawers. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 














Tell them where you saw the ad. 
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BECAUSE 


this is YOUR magazine we want to print in it urticles of interest to YOU. 


You lay a ruler on the dotted line; you tear this leaf out; you fill the blank 
spaces. You mail it. YOU do all this! 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 


I should like you to obtain articles on the following subjects: 


Do you read Journal advertisements? Yes_._. No---- 
NG sn rcs ccd conddinnsninasbddane te uieeene ne au . 
I ith css tote bn nina endo tan sates plea nae 


ME ONIIIIR ori nei Sa cheb ek hen ko Stans ee asses 


THANK YOU 
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